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The. History of Merchant- Taylors’ School, from its foundation 
to the present time. In two. paris. 1. Of its Founders, 
Patrons, Benefactors, and Masters. 1. Of: its principal 
Scholars. By the Rev. H. B. Wilson, B.D. Second 
Under- Master. 4to. Two parts. Pp. 1254. Rivingtons. 


Some apologies, we fear, may be due to our readers, for our 
long forbearance to notice the, work now before us,. The dry 
details of a school, even when delineated by the most lively 
pen, and the most brilliant. imagination, cannot be made to 
assume a form and complexion capable of exciting general 


interest. But what must the labour attending their perusal — 


be, when proceeding from the pen of a plodding, methodical, 
mechanical, writer, who has but oné object in view, »which 
forcibly protrudes itself in almost every page, and wlio con- 
siders every circumstance, and every anecdote, in only one 
relative point of contemplation! Such labour, however, 
we have, at length, found it our duty to endure ; and now sit 
down to give our readers-some account of the first part of this 
ponderous production. We confess, it appeared marvellous to 
us, that any man should be able to extract from the archives 
and annals of a public school of the fourth rate, (for such is 
Merchant Taylors’ modestly described by the author,) sufficient 
Materials for two quarto volumes. But we had not advanced 
many pages before our wonder ceased; for we found that, in 
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this History of the School, we were to have biographical 
anecdotes of every man almost who had ever set his foot in it ! 
Besides this the words of the text are repeated in the notes; 
that is to say, where the substance of a letter, or of a resolu- 
tion, or of a minute—all that could be necessary for the pur- 
of the History—is given in the Narrative, the letter, the 
resolution, the minute, at full length, is sure to be found in 
the notes! In historical productions, precision and authenti- 
city are undoubtedly requisite. But we really should have 
thought that, after the substance of a document had been 
given in the text, and the document itself referred to in the 
margin, the author might claim credit for the accuracy of 
_ his quotation. There is but one purpose which the course he 
has adopted can answer—which is to swell the size of his 
book, and to render it most intolerably tedious to the reader. 
The foundation of Merchant ‘Taylors’ School is involyed 
in considerable obscurity, from which the .persevering efforts 
of Mr, Wilson. have not been able to extricate it. It is 
certain, however, that either, at the latter end of the year 
1560, or in the ensuing summer, the building in Laurence 
Pountney Lane was purchased for a School, but whether, 
by the Company, out of their own funds, or by the voluntary 
contributions of individual Members, has not been ascertained. 


The. latter i? most probable, as the name of one generous 
r. 


individual, Richard Hills, a member of the court, has 
been preserved, who liberally subscribed five hundred pounds 
towards the purchase. Had the funds of the Company been 
adequate to the purchase, at this period, it is not likely that 
individual contributions would have been called for, or offered. 
This is a fact, however, which the records of the Company 
ought to elucidate ; but, we suspect, the officers of the Com- 
pany, did not fee} themselves at liberty to open all their 
archives to. the compiler of this work. 

By whomsoever founded the funds that were supplied, for the 
purchase and endowment of the School, were vested in the 
names and in the hands of the Merchant Taylors’ Company. 
Mr. Wilson exults in the success of his endeavours to rescue 
from oblivion twenty-four names of Members of the Court of 
Assistants of the Merchant Taylors’ Company, at this period. 
But, unless he could prove that these were as actively bene- 
volent, on the occasion, as their associate Mr. Kichard Hills, 
he has little cause for exultation. 

In the preamble to the statutes, the Company assume to 
themselves the merit of having erected the School. With his 
habitual attention to minutia, Mr. Wilson has transcribed all 
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the original statutes, though many of them have since’ beet 
repealed. And, indeed, statutes seem to be of very little 
consequence, where there exists a paramount authority to repeal, 
alter, or amend, them, at pleasure; and such authority evi- 
dently exists in, and has been constantly exercised by, the 
Court of Assistants of the Merchant: Taylors’ Company.’ Tn 
these statutes, the establishment is made to consist of a high 
master, and three ushers,. These ushers originally weye 
appointed by the master, and the master himself, by the 
master, wardens, and Court of Assistants, of the Company. 
The duties of the high master are tolerably well defined in the 
statutes; he is to be a man; endowed with every virtue under 
heaven; and to be learned “in good and clean Latin I’trature, 
and also in Greeke, if such may be gotten.” And, if a priest, 
he must be one “ that hath noe benefice, with cure, office, 
nor service, that may lett his» dew business in the schoole.” 
And for the entire devotion of himself and’ his time, he ‘was 
to receive the mighty sum of forty pounds yearly, from: the 
Company ; eight and eightpence a year from 50 of the boys, 
and twenty shillings a year from 100 more,—making a total of 
G11, 13s. 4d, per annum—with a house rent ‘free. ‘The other 
masters or ushers had forty pounds a year each, paid out 
of the funds of the Company, by the hands of the head- 
master. By the wording of the statute above quoted, it would 
seem as if the Company entertained some doubt of their 
ability to obtain a master, who understood both Latin 
and Greek. ‘They contrived, however, to obtain one, who 
understood not only Latin and Greek, but Hebrew also, And 
we, accordingly, find the boys, at almost every period of the 
history, either reciting, or examined.in, Hebrew, Our author, 
however, seems to have some particelar reason for persuading 
the Company, that the knowledge of Hebrew isnot a neces- 
sary qualification for the high or head-master. He is so far 
right—that the statutes do not > it--but no farther, for 
the necessity of it is obvious. We probably should not have 
noticed this fact, had he not appeared to us to go out of his 
way, for the purpose of introducing the subject, which he thus 
brings forward ina note, . | 7 


, 


; ’ 


Dr. Henry, speaking of the state of learning ih Great’ Britain, 
at the time widin “the fully of the Greek nig bef to be 
fashionable, but when teachers of it were not ¥éry Duntierous, 
Observes that ‘some attempts were made to révive ‘the study of 
‘Hebrew, but not with the same success.” (History of Great 
Britain, Vol, VI. p. 542.) Which may account for the silence of 
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the statutes, with regard to the sacred language. There is neither 
statate, nor order of court, that prescribes ability to teach Hebrew, 
as a qualification for the high mastership. But as far as I can dis- 
cover, Mulvaster and all his successors have taught it; and, in many 
instances, with considerable success.” 


As we did not immediately recollect the remark here quoted 
from Dr. Henry’s valuable History of Great Britain, we took . 
down the sixth volume to refer to the passage in p. 542. We 
were rather surprized to find that it contained only 410 pages 
—but we concluded that it was an error of the press. We 
‘therefore turned to the chapters on learning, learned men, 

and seminaries of learning, which we read through from p. 86 

‘to p. 169, but without success. We could find no such 

assages. “The only passage in which the Hebrew language 

is mentioned are the two following. 


*€ The Greek and Hebrew languages were very far from being so 
mach ‘studied, so well or so generally understood in Britain, io this 
period, (the 12th century,) as the Latin. But as many Jews 
resided and taught in England, their ancient language could not be 
unknown. Plain evidences of some acquaintance with it, as well as 
with the Greck, appear in the works of Peter de Blois, John of 
Salisbury, and several others, But by how many and in what degree 
the Hebrew and Greek languages were then understood in Britain, 
we are not well-informed.” Vol. VI. p. 92. the fourth edition, 8vo. 
printed for Cadell and Davies, 1805. 


Speaking of the conventual schools, established for the 
instruction of the young monks, and nuas, Dr. Henry informs 
us, that 


*¢ In some of these schools they did not confine themselves to such 
parts of learning as were absolutely necessary, but studied also the 
Greek and Hetrew languages, philosophy, physic, and divinity.” 
Vol. VI. p. 165. 


. We had written thus far, when it occurred to us, that. the 
passage must be taken from the period in which learning-was 
revived, in the 15th and 16th centuries. On referring, there- 
fore, tothe last volume (the 12th) of Henry, we found it. 
The author, after stating the ardour with which the Greek and 
Latin-languages were.studied at this period, and the perfec- 
tion to which the English had attained, as well in under- 
standing, as. in writing, those languages, he says, that 
** some attempts. were made to revive the study of the 
Hebrew, but not. with the same success;” (p. 207,) meaning, 
evidently, not that the Hebrew. language was wholly neglected, 
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or had fallen into disuse, but that it was not studied with the 
same ardour and success as the Latin and Greek. We cannot, 
then, ascribe the silence of the statutes, on this subject, to 
the cause to which our author has imputed it. It appears to 
us, from the uniform practice, adopted by the very first 
master, and followed by all his successors, that, if there were 
no specific order of court, for enforcing it; still, that there 
must have been a clear understanding on the subject, between 
the Company and their masters. On several occasions, there 
appear to have been Hebrew recitations in the school, on 
election days, and the boys of the head form have been exa- 
mined in Hebrew. 

At all events, at a school that brings up many boys destined 
for the church, a deep and critical knowledge of the Hebrew 
language is an indispensable qualification in a master. How 
ean a clergyman talk or write on any controverted peint in the 
Old Testament, unless he perfectly understand the original 
language in which the sacred volume was written? As such 
an inference has been drawn from the silence of the Company, 
we trust they will take care to supply the omission, without 
delay, by a positive order of court, rendering a knowledge 
of the Hebrew language, and the ability to teach it correctly, 
indispensable, in every candidate for the headship. It does 
not appear that there originally existed any statute or order 
of court to render a knowledge of the Greek language a 
necessary qualification in the ushers. Yet we find one of them 
reprimanded and threatened with dismissal for his deficiency in 
that knowledge. 

The first master chosen by the Company was the 
Reverend Richard Mulcaster, Master of Arts, of Christ 
Church, Oxford. 


“* Nor,” says Mr. Wilson, ‘ could a better choice have been 
made, whether we consider his extraordinary attainments in phi- 
lology, the success which had now for two years attended him as a 
teacher,* or the estimation in which he was consequently held 
{holden} by many excellent and learned persons, who were well qua- 
lified to give their opinion and advice on such an occasion.” 


We should have imagined that there were a few other qua- 
lifications necessary to justify the broad declaration that a 
better choice could. not have been made; that his religious 
and moral principles—his virtuous and exemplary conduct, 
would, at least, have been taken into the account. There is 





* Where, the reader is left to discover '—Rev. 
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no reason, however, for supposing that there was any defi- 
ciency, in'these essential points, in Mr. Mulcaster. But we 
are taught, by the author, to believe, that he would not have 
accepted the situation, on account of the lowness of the 
salary, if the same generous individual, (Mr. Hills, then 
master of the Company,) who had so nobly advanced 500i. 
toward the purchase of the school, had not again stepped 
forward and promised him an additional ten pounds per annum, 
We jearn from-Wood, in his: Athena, that Mr, Mulcaster 
had been deeply grounded in the classics at Eton, “ after he 
had resided a few years at Oxford, he became eminent for his 
critical knowledge in Latin and Greek, and still more distin- 
guished for his skill in Eastern literature.” 

Visitations of the school were made periodically, for the pur- 
pose of examining both the boys and the ushers. The Bishop 
of the diocese, and others of the clergy attended these exami- 
nations. Every person who came had his name, apparently, 

reserved in the Company’s archives, whence they have been 
extracted by the author, who has given a biographical sketch 
of each, which forms no inconsiderable part of his first 
volume. 

About the. period when the school was established, Sir 
Thomas White, a member of the Company, conceived the 
magnificent idea of founding a College at Oxford. For this 
~ he obtained from Philip and Mary, two licenses, one 

ated May 1, 1555; the other dated March 5, 1557, empow- 
ering him to erect and endow the College of St. John the 
Baptist, fur the study of theology, the canon and civil law, 
philosophy, and the arts. In this College he established no less 
than thirty-seven fellowships, which he appropriated to scho- 
lars from Merchant Taylors’ School; six for founder’s kin ; 
two from Coventry; two from Bristol; two from Reading ; 
and one from Tunbridge. 

These fellowships gave an importance to the school which 
did not before belong to it. They held outa strong induce- 
ment to the sons of clergymen and of gentlemen, designed for 
the church, to give a preference to Merchant Taylors’. And 
accordingly we see, that the prescribed number, 250, was 
soon exceeded, and that Mr. Mulcaster was severely repri- 
manded for receiving boys beyond that number in his own 
house. At the examination in 1572, we find the Bishop of 
Winchester examining the boys in the Hebrew Psalter. 

It seems strange that Sir Thomas White, after he had 
éndowed and appropriated the fellowships at St. John’s, 
should not have adopted efficacious measures for carrying his 
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bérievolent intentions into effect. But several years past be- 
fore the scholars at Merchant Taylors’ School received any 
benefit from so splendid an. establishment... The President 
and Senior Fellows of St. John’s, who must join in the elee- 
tion, pleaded poverty, and put off the election from time to 
time. Thus it was not till the llth of June, 1574, that the 
three first scholars were elected to St. John’s. ‘The Company 
exerted themselves very much to come to a right under- 
standing with the College; and, as one conciliatory measure, 
it was voted, “‘ that, whenever the mastership of the school 
‘‘ should be vacant,.a preference should be given to. any 
© actual member of that house (St. John’s) possessed of the 
“ prescribed qualifications.’ On this Mr. Wilson remarks, 
somewhat peevishly, *‘ this was in direct opposition to one of 
“* the statutes of the School, which gave a similar preference 
“© to whoever should be the chief under-master at the time.” 
No doubt, the ninth statute does say, in substance, that if 
there should be two candidates, and the chief-usher one of 
them, the latter, ceteris paribus, should. have the preference. 
But it was not to be supposed that the Company, who-had an 
absolute power over the whole concern, would tie up their 
own hands, on a point of so much importance as the choice 
of a head-master!. No; if they had adopted, or ever should 
adopt, such a rule, they would do more to ruin their school, 
than almost by any other measure which they could enforce. 
The author, however, presses this point so pertinaciously, and 
so incessantly, that we shall have occasion to refer tu it again, 
and to give our sentiments upon it more pointedly, 

When Mr. Mulcaster had filled the office of Head-master 
for about twenty years, the Company testified their sense of his 
services, by an agreement to suffer his wife, in the event of 
his dying before her, to occupy the house in which he lived, 
during her life; or else to make her an adequate compensa- 
tion. Mr. Wilson might have remarked, that this agreement 
was a violation of the statates, by which the house was 
formally assigned to the Head-master. But the Company, as 
before observed, had absolute authority, and might alter, or 
repeal, the statutes at their will. | 

In the year 1580, ten pounds per annum were given by Mr. 
Walter Ffysshe, as an exhibition to be equally divided be- 
tween five poor scholars at St. John’s, “ that are most likely 
to bend their studies to divinity.” What aid this generous 
benefactor could suppose would be afforded to the theological 
pursuits of a poor scholar, by an addition to his income of 
forty shillings per annum, it is not very easy, in these times, 
to conjecture. At a subsequent period, the advantages of this 
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benefaction were increased by the Company. Soon after this, 
dissensions arose between the Company and the College, which 
continued to prevail for some time, to the injury of the 
school, If the historian be correct,. the College was certainly 
to blame, for dishonest attempts to evade the conditions im- 
posed by. their founder. 


«* But what, affected the vital interests of the school more than all 
these untoward circumstances, was the rooted disgust which Mul- 
‘caster had now conceived for his situation in it. Nature had formed 
him of a choleric temperament, and fortune had forborne to smile 
upon’ him. ‘He was conscious of his great attainments, and felt that 
while others with far less were daily rising with rapidity to honours and 
preferments, he was still doomed to toil from year to year, ‘at Laurence 
Pountney’s,’ with no other compliment beyond his wages (salary, we 
presume,). for the fidelity with which be had acted, than what 
had been assured to his wife, in the event of his dying before ber, 
His friend and patron, Hills, had experienced a reverse in his cir- 
cumstances, and the Company had not though! proper to supply the 
annual pension of ten pounds, which that generous citizen had for 
many years, from the foundation of the School, added to the school- 
master’s stipend. And the correspondence which had taken place, in 
relation’ to a successor, could not be without its influence ou a man 
of warm feelings, alive to every sentiment of honour, and, perhaps, 
too ready to resent any indignity that was offered him. He saw, or 
thought. he saw, that a change was desired, or at least would be 
received with indifference ; and this induced him, before he gave up 
the appointment, to. demand from the Company, as arrears, ten 
pounds per annum for every year that had elapsed since he had lost 
the additional salary advanced by Hills. 

** Soon after the election in 1585, the Company appo inted a com- 
mittee to confer with Mulcaster on the subject of his claims, and to 
make a report thereon. At this conference, Mulcaster urged, that, 
in consequence of the additional stipend which he had received at 
first, he had paid the chief-usher a higher salary than he was entitled 
to from the foundation; and that as he had continued to pay that 
sum for the benefit of the school, after he had ceased to receive it 
himself, he requested it might be reimbursed to him. But whether 
the committee failed in making their report, or the report was un- 
favourable to his claims, he was denied his petition, and told to 
‘ seeke his remedie.’ ” 


From this statement, it is impossible not to censure the 
Company for gross. meanness and injustice to a worthy man. 
That Mr.* Mulcaster had no legal claim on the Company must, 





* We are disgusted by the familiarity with which the author treats 
the clergy, from the prelate to the curate: “‘ Mulcaster,” ‘“‘ Horne,” 
&c. &c. without any appropriate appellation, Nothing can, be miore 
vulgar nor more offensive, 
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perhaps, be admitted; but that he. had a strong, fair, just, 


and equitable claim on them, no man will deny. Respect. to 
their colleague, Hills, who had given 500]. towards the 
school, demanded a compliance with the modest and reason- 
able request of their.schoolmaster. Mr. Mulcaster, however, 
as they well knew, was too poor to contest the point with them; 
and his necessities compelled him to accept from them a loan 
of 501. and to leave every thing to the consideration of the 
Company. But his request to be recompensed having been 
treated with neglect, if not with contempt, he gave the Com- 
pany formal notice,on the 25th of June, 1556, that he should 
give up his situation, though he kindly promised to remain for 
a year, if the Company should not be able to procure a suc- 
cessor within a less time. 

But the lapse of a few months sufficed, it seems, to procure 
several candidates ; and the interest taken in behalf of some of 
these by persons of rank and power, is received, by the 
author, as an infallible proof of the importance attached to 
the high-mastership of Merchant Taylors’. If. the author 
knew the mighty condescension of such personages in soli- 
citing even the most ordinary appointments for their servants 
and dependants, he would be a little more cautious in his 
conclusions. In the present case, the salary and advantages, 
considering the qualifications required, and the responsibility 
imposed, were inadequate, paltry, and unworthy a great 
Company ; and the number of candidates proves nothing more 

. than that there existed, at this period, more learned men than 
employments for them. 

The candidates, on the present occasion, were—1. William 
Burd, M. A. chief usher to Mr. Mulcaster, by whom he was 
strongly recommended, as well as by some heads of houses at 
Cambridge, and, lastly, by the Queen’s Vice-Chamberlain, 
Sir Christopher Hatton: 2. Thomas Denham, M. A.*. who 
had been educated at the school,. and was. now fellow of St. 
John’s; he was recommended by the Lord Chancellor, Brom- 
ley: 3. Ralph Ravens, who stood in the same predicament 
with the last. candidate, and who was strongly recommended 
by the President and ten senior-fellows of St. John’s: 4. Elias 
Newcomen, M. A. who had for some years kept a private 
academy ;—when the Lord Chancellor found there was not the 
smallest prospect of success for Ravens, he transferred his 





* We presume these candidates were clergymen, though the 
‘author has‘not thought proper to state the fact. | 
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ection to Newcomen: 5. Francis Zomeno, who had lately 
n chief-usher at the School: 6. Henry Wilkinson, M. A. 
who had also been chief-usher, some years before. 
Notwithstanding the “ statutable’” preference assigned by the 
author to Mr. Burd, the actual preference was given by the 
Company to Mr. Wilkinson, who, having resigned the office 
of chief-usher, in 157%, was elected Head-master, on the 8th 
of November,. 1586—thirteen years afterwards! And from 
this circumstance, Mr. Wilson has drawn the most unaccount- 
able conclusion, , 


‘* That the Company, in choosing Wilkinson to succeed Mul- 
caster, acted in a manner perfectly consistent with the spirit of their 
statute, though not with the wording of it, their design in that re- 
gulation being to hold out the prospect of reward to ushers distin- 
guished for ‘ l’rature, discretion, and houest lief.’ ” 


O! the blessed ingenuity of system-mongers! This “ sta- 
tutable preference,”’ this ‘‘ principle of succession,” which, 
we venture to say, the Company never thought of in the 
choice of their masters, has made so strange an impression on 
the autbor’s brain, that he sees it wherever he turns, and in 
whatever transaction he narrates, The statute, in question, 
referred only, and only could refer, both in letter and in 


spirit, to the chief-usher for the time being.—Nay, the author 
himself admits this, in a passage before quoted, in which he 
expressly states it, as giving a * preference to who- (whom)- 
ever should be the chief under master at the time.” Now Mr. 
Wilkinson had ceased to be chief-usher thirteen years, and 
Mr. Burd (another candidate) was chief-usher at the time. 
Yet the Company tee Burd, and chose Wilkinson. Can 


there be a more decisive proof that the Company never suf- 
fered the statute to controul their choice? “Wilkinson was as 
much an alien (to use this writer’s favourite expression) to.the 
School, at the moment, as Newcomen, or any other candi- 
‘date, who had never been within its walls. The conclusion, 
therefore, to which the author has brought his own mind, (by 
a process very easily traced) is such a conclusion, we suspect, 
aa he will persuade no one of his readers to adopt. 

But the author has here spoken out on this point. He 
browdly states, that ““ Newcomen, ‘however great his abilities, 
being an alien both to the School and the College, could have 
but little right to hope for success.” Here we understand 
him. In his opinion, every man is disqualified for the office of 
“head master who has not been sdaconed at Merchant Taylors , 
and gone thence to St. John’s! Here we are at ‘issue with 
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him, and our regard for the prosperity and success of such a 
school, and not any respect for the author’s talents or know- 
ledge, will lead us to contend this point with him. In the 
first place, the statate itself, neither in letter nor in spirit, 
establishes such a monopoly. We will give it verbatim. 


“1X, And if the said chief usher be in I'rature, discretion, and 
honest lief, according, then the high master, his room being vacant, 
Jet him be chosen, Lefore another.” P. 13. 


Now, as we observed before, by the utmost latitude of in- 
terpretation that can possibly be given to this statute, it goes 
no farther than to assign a preference to the chief usher, over 
his competitors, provided he be as learned, and as well quali- 
fied for the office in every respect, as they. But Mr. Wilson 
contends that, however great the abilities of Mr. Newcomen 
might be, and, consequently, however superior his qualifica- 
tions to those of Mr. Burd, the only individual who could 
claim under the statute, notwithstanding the pertinacious 
adherence of the author to his own pre-conceived, and not 
uninterested, notions, being an alien he had no right to be 
chosen, in other words, the company had no right to elect him. 
If the author do not mean this, he has no meaning, at least, 
he has not expressed his meaning. 

Hitherto we have argued the point, on his own gratuitous sup- 
position, that the statutes are as binding on those who made 
them, as on those to. regulate whose conductthey were made. It 
is perfectly clear, however, that the Company did not feel them- 
selves so bound. ‘They, no doubt, encouraged rival candidates 
to present themselves, and it is most probable that the general 
understanding in the country was, that it was an open elec- 
tion, else so many candidates would not have entered the lists. 
It cannot be contended, as Mr. Wilson subsequently contends, 
respecting another under-master whom he modestly, deco- 
rously, terms an alien, that Mr. Wilkinson here had no come 
petitor; he had a competitor, in the person of Mr. Burd, who 
came within the strict purview, within the letter and the spirit, 
of the ninth statute.. Yet, with all this before them, the Com- 
pany rejected, and wisely, no doubt, the shackles of the 
statute, and made their choice, probably on the very principle 
on which all such elections should..be made; Detur Digmori 
It results, from the whole of this transaction, that the Com- 
pany adhered not to the “ statutable preference,” to “ the 
principle of succession,” or toany other fanciful rule of action, 
which this historian of the school may have conjured up io 
his own imagination, 
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But, to press the point a little further, is it not evident that 
aman may be tolerably well qualified for an Usher, and yet 
not qualified for a Head-master? A man may be a tolerable 
classic, and know nothing of Hebrew; in whieh case he might 
seen the duties of an usher, but not the duties of a 

ead-master. Should the rule contended for by the author 
be adopted by the Company, it would be necessary, hence- 
forth, that every Under-master should be as learned, and 
as highly qualified, as the Head-master. But how seldom 
would a person so endowed be found to accept a subordi- 
nate place in the School. The author goes still further, for 
he maintains, that no man should be a master, who has not 
been educated in the school, and that no man should be 
Head-master, who has not been Head-usher, or Under-mas- 
ter. But what would be the consequence of this odious mono- 

oly ?—Why, the Company would be deprived of all the incal- 
culable advantages of an election; of the benefit of selectin 
their Head-masters from gentlemen educated at the Schools of 
Eton, Westminster, and the Charter-house, to which the his- 
torian himself -assigns the pre-eminence over Merchant 
Taylors’! And thus, the solid interests of the School, its cha- 
racter and consequence, and the welfare and future prospects 
of its scholars, would be sacrificed to the subordinate conside- 
ration of affording encouragement to the Ushers. It is our 
decided opinion, that an adherence to this rule would have 
proved the ruin of the school. And the school will still be 
ruined, if superior talents, knowledge, and acquirements, shall 
ever be made to yield to “ statutable preference,” and * the 

rinciple of succession,”"—The Gog and Magog of this civic 

istorian. 

All that the Company can, with justice and propriety, do, is, 
whenever a vacancy occurs in the office of Head-master, to 
examine attentively whether there be any of the existing 
Under-masters, in all respects qualified for the Head-master- 
ship. If such a one they find, in the name of justice give him 
the preference over a stranger, whether he be the first, second, 
or third Under-master. This is the only kind of preference 
which’can, either in justice or in equity, be claimed, the only 
one, too, which the Company can display, either with credit 
to themselves, or with advantage to the school. In this case, 
they would exercise a freedom of election, subject only to 4 
very trifling moditication. 

Ks the author is'such a staunch stickler for an adherence to 
the statutes, it is rather extraordinary that he overlooked, oF 
nearly so, another statute, rather more imperative’ than the 
ninth. We refer to the XX. which is as follows : 
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** They (the Usbers) shall have noe benefice with cure, occupa- 
tion, office, or service, nor any other faculty which may lett their 
diligent teaching at the school, &c. 


The author contends, that if the benefice, or cure, held by 
a master, does not interfere with his school duties, he is .not 
debarred by this statute from holding it. In our construction 
of the statute, the direction to hold “ noe benefice with cure, 
occupation, office, or service,’ is imperative ; and we further 
think that it is disconnected from the remaining part of the 
statute. The company, however, have dispensed with the 
observance of this statute, as they have done with respect to 
others, and have reserved to themselves the right of judging 
how far any benefices holden by their masters interfere with the 
regular discharge of their duties. And, in this, as in the other 
case, they have acted, in our opinion, wisely. But it is not to 
be endured.in the historian to contend for a strict adherence 
toone statute, and for the evasion of another, just as interest 
dictates, or caprice suggests. At this period a great coolness 
subsisted between St. John’s College, and the Merchant Tay- 
lors’ Company, ‘The former are accused, though not in direct 
terms, of throwing vexatious impediments in the way of the 
elections, and in mistating the number of vacancies. From 
neglect to place the year at the top of the pages, the narrative 
is frequently confused, and it becomes difficult to ascertain the 
period of election. Wilkinson, the new master, did not re- 
main long in his situation, for in August, 1592, he sent in his 
resignation. ‘This affords the author a subject for triumph, and, 
notwithstanding what had passed before, he has the hardihood 
to say, 


“‘ The Company fully satisfied of the ability of Edward Smith, 
the Head-usher, determined to prefer him to the Head-mastership, 
as a matter of course,” (though now occurring for the first time 1) 
in conformity to the statute.” 


But as only nine members of the Court were present, when 
this determination was entered upon, they did not feel them- 
selves authorised to proceed to the election immediately. ‘To 
secure, however, the election of their favourite, and to prevent 
all competition, ‘they had recourse to a falsehood, by an agree- 
ment, ‘‘ to tell all suitors that the place was already granted.”’ 
And this scandalous violation of truth draws. not one word of 
reproof from their Reverend Historian. ‘The election. did*not 
take place till October, when Smith was chosen, there being 
DO opponcnts. 

Observations on the election and non-election of scholars, 
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with a volumnious, and wholly uninteresting correspondence. 
between the Company and the fellows of St. John’s, occupy no 
inconsiderable portion of this volume. The elections having 
become tojerably regular, at last, the author iniorms his 


readers, 
** Thas encouraged to pursue their studies, by the ample elections 
which had lately occurred, the boys glowed with a general emulation.” 


This glow, however, did not produce the same effect on the 
Head-master, as it appeats to have produced on the Historian ; 
for he tendered his resignation in 1599, when the Bishop of 
Chichester recommended “ William Hayne, Master of Arts,asa 
proper person to succeed him.” This gentleman was further re- 
commended, by the chief members of Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and by the Dean of Westminster. Strange to say, Mr. 
Wilson observes, who just now thought it a matter of course, that 
the Head-usher should succeed on a vacancy in the Headship, 
* it was plainly to be foreseen that they,” (the persons recom- 
mending) * would eventually influence the election,” some em- 
barrassment, however, is imputed to the Company, on the two- 
fold account of the Scholars of St. John’s, and of their Chief- 
usher, who “ had a claim by statute, which they could not de- 
prive him of without declaring him incompetent! !” This is a 
gratis-dictum of the Historian wholly unwarranted either by 
the statute itself or by the experience of past elections. But 
they manifested their respect for the stutute, we are told, forsooth, 
by allowing the Chief-usher to offer himself as a Candidate ! !! 


But Hayne succeeded, and thus the statutahle preference 
was again overruled, and “ the principle of succession” again 
violated. And no loop-hole for the hapless historian to es 
cape by !!! 

* But to the event of this* election, as to a precedent, are to be 


traced those other instances of superseding the Candidate under the 
statutes which have too often occurred in the history of Merchant 


Taylors, with all the train of jealousies and enmities atténdant on 
wounded, if not injured feelings.” 

Nothing is more tiresome than the perpetual correction of 
wilful errors. ‘The Ushers or Under-masters must know when 
they accept the situation, that the Company do not feel, and 
never have felt, themselves, bound to eleet the Chief-usher for 
their Head-master; and have never held out any such ex- 

tation, No jealousies, no enmities, therefore, can arise, at 
east none that are reasonable and well-grounded; nor can it 





* Why to this election, and not that of Wilkinson, which was to 
the full as greata departure from ‘* the statatable pxeference, 


the present ? 
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be imagined that the feelings of any sensible man, would be 
hurt.or injured, (for we know not the difference, by the bye, 
between the two!) bya preference assigned to another Candi- 
date, unless, indeed, that Candidate were inferior to him in 
point of general merit and particular qualifications. Hayne 
took possession of his new office at Midsummer. 

After the death of Queen Elizabeth, whose memory, ip the 
opinion of the Historian, is immortalized, by her having con- 
ferred distinguished marks of her approbation, in her visit to 
the Universities, on the scholars of Merchant Taylors, (for 
which allegation, be it observed, no authority is given), a piece 
of scholastic Quackery was played off in order to conciliate 
the protection of her successor. ‘ Hayne was directed to 
compose a speech, and to train one of his boys to deliver it 
before the King.” ‘The bait appears to have taken, for to this 
happy artifice the historian ascribes all the honours and prefer- 
ments lavished by this Monarch on Merchant Taylors’, throwing 
into the scale, as a kind of make-weight, “ the merits of 
the men who had been educated at it.” 

The second chapter contains a dull recapitulation of boys 
elected, of examinations, of quarrels between the company 
and St. John’s, with the usual quantity of biographical 
sketches, and letters, extracted from various books and papers. 
William Carrell, that head usher, who, in our author’s esti- 
mation, had a “ statutable preference” over Mr. Hayne, who 
was chosen, and who is acknowledged by him to bave been 
“one of the most accurate grammarians of the age in which 
he lived,” was found to be totally ignorant of the Greek lan- 
guage. So that, had the company observed the cherished 
“principle of succession,” their school had been infallibly 
ruined. 

After serving them, with fidelity, twenty-five years, the 
company, most disgracefully, dismissed Hayne, under the 
false pretences of infirmity of body, and weakness of memory. 
With unparalleled baseness, the friends of the man, who was 
marked as his successor, preferred charges against him before 
the company, which Hayne met manfully, and repelled: suc- 
cessfully. And’ yet, after this, such was the spirit of party 
and intrigue prevalent, at this time, in the company !—they 
sent him an unceremonious and insolent mandate * to depart 
out of the schoole and schoole-house, and to provide for him- 
’ self elsewhere,”’ by the following lady-day ! 

Hayne, however, against whom no solid complaint could be 
preferred, determined to resist this mandate, and kept pos- 
éession of the school-house. He appealed to the Court of 
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ncery, and so far gained his point, as to make the Company 

pay him, by way of indemnification, one. hundred and thirty 

» Nicholas Grey, an alten; who had. been master of 

the Charter-house,. but dismissed, on account of his mar- 

riage, was elected, in violation again, not only of the ‘ statu- 

tabie,” but of every other “ preference,” to the great discom- 
fiture of our hapless historian ! 

Mr. Grey thought it necessary to publish what he thought a 
‘ustification of himself, by declaring that he bad given no 
money to ensure his election. But there are other ways of 
bribing and corrupting men, than by putting money into their 
hands or pockets! At all events, the very circumstance of 
this publication sufficiently shows the tendency and strength 
of -the public opinion on the subject. Gvay resigned in, 1632, 
and received a present of one hundred pounds from the com- 
pany, who appointed—not the chief usher---but a Mr. John 
Edwards, who was a fellow of St. John’s. Archbishop Laud 
very soon promoted Edwards to a better situation, and then 
recommended a successor, Mr. William Staples, who also was a 
fellow of St. John’s, and who was chosen, in opposition to the 
statuteable claim of the head-usher; John Phillimore. 

At the breaking out of the great rebellion, the College and 
the Company were both, thrown into the utmost confusion. 
The head-master, Staples, was summoned, in March, 1644, to 
appear before the committee of rebels, “ for his superstition 
and malignancy”’—anglicé, for his religion and loyalty. He 
was wise enough, however, aot to obey this insolent order, but, 
having conveyed away his goods toa place of safety, retired 
from the-school. The Committee sent Awgar to succeed him 
in the mastership. The Company, however, contrived to parry 
the blow, and obtained permission to choose their own master. 
It would -have been more consistent with their professed loyalty, 
to shut. up their school, till better times should come. ‘They 
determined otherwise, and chose Mr. William Dugard. (an 
alien,!) who had-been master of the Grammar-School at Col- 
chester, to succeed Staples. ‘Two examiners were now chosen, 
who had espoused the cause of the rebels against their sove- 
reign, an act of degradation, on the part of the company, which 
-nothiug could justify. 

At St. John’s, meanwhile, the president was dismissed, and 
a furious Presbyterian, established in his place, by the Com- 
mittee of Rebels. This fellow’s name was Cheynell, and 
he came up to the election ; and the company suffered him te 
act, in opposition to the. legitimate fellows. 
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** Shortly after the royal family, now in exile,” (the King had 
been murdered) ‘‘ prevailed upon Claudius Salmasius, a man of Very 
uncommon abilities and erudition, to write a defence of the martyred 
monarch. And this book, with others of a similar nature, the plaia 
dealing Dugard, trom an eagerness to wipe off the aspersion of being 
a party to the King’s murder, (with which the Royalists did nor 
scruple to charge every one who had suppo:ted the Parliament cause 
at the outset of the rebellion, though he might have abandoned it on 
perceiving the hideous lengths they were going) boldly printed, at a 
press in his own house, in defiance of a triumphant faction and a vic- 
torious army. Irritated hereby, the Council of State committed him 
to Newgate, and ordered his presses and other implements to be 
seized and disposed of ; and, on the Ist of February (1650,) wrote to 
the company, desiring he might be removed from his office, as 4 
person unfit to ‘ be entrusted with the educacon of soe much. youth.” 


This letter was signed by the arch-regicide Bradshaw, the 
resident of that mock tribunal, which had decreed the murder 
of CharlesI. It expressed apprehensions that Dugard would 
instil principles of disaffection into the minds of the youth 
entrusted to his care. And thus these guardians of the liberties 
of England, rising superior to all law, and holding in contempt 
all forms of justice, extended their inquisitorial power into every 
corporate body, and into every private family, establishing a 
systematized tyranny, that reduced Englishmen to a state of 
the most abject slavery. Had the company possessed one 
atom of becoming spirit, had one spark of loyalty glowed in 
the bosoms of its members, they would have asserted their 
own independence, and have resisted this illegal interposition 
with their undoubted rights. Instead of this dignified con- 
duct, they betrayed the most abject, the most servile, sub- 
mission to the will of the regicidal Committee. ‘They called 
a Court on the 8th of March, when, in obedienee to the order 
they had received, they dismissed their loyal master, Dugard, 
for the best, and noblest, act of his life; and appointed, 
the 20th of March,* for the choice of a successor, expressing 


—— 





* The author, in his account of this transaction, is not quite intel- 
ligible. He says, ‘‘ And immediately on the receipt of it, a Court 
was purposely called for the 8th instant, to take it into conside- 
“ration, when Dugard was dismissed, and the 20th of the same 

“ month, appointed for the choice of a successor, in which they 

“ expressed their wish ‘to give all obedience and satisfaccon to the 
“ direccons of the Councill of State.’ ” 

From the awkward construction of this sentence, it is by no means 
Clear which is the antecedent to the relative “ which.” 
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their wish “ fo give all obedience and satisfaccion to the direccons 
* of the Councill of State ;’’—that is, to the wretches who had 
murdered their sovereign, and who had proclaimed loyalty to be 
a crime ! 

The choice of the company now fell, not on the chief-usher, 
who was one of five candidates, but on Thomas (us the minutes 
of the Court call him; though the author names him John) 
Stevens. In the interval, Dugard had, by some means or other, 
obtained his liberation, and returned to the school-house; but 
he received a peremptory order from the company to give it 
up, within fourteen days, to their new master. But the 
contest did not end here. Dugard, whose resolution appears 
not to have been strong enough to resist the temptations of 
adversity, suffered himself to be disgraced by the proteetion of 
that arch-republican, Milton, who wrote to the regicide Brad- 
shaw, in his favour. Bradshaw called upon the company to 
restore him ; but now they hesitated a little ; a second letter 
even was insufficient to enforce obedience ; but a third, pro- 
nouncing Stevens to be a state-delinquent, prevailed. Poor 
Stevens, who had done nothing to offend them, was accordingly 
dismissed, and Dugard reinstated in his place. The motive 
of the interest which Milton took in the affairs of Dugard, 
soon became manifest to the world. For his press was soon 
prostituted to the service of the regicides, by printing Milton’s 
infamous defence of the murder of his sovereign, intended as 
an answer to Salmasius! We think it may be said of poor 
Dugard, who had a large family, that § his poverty, and not his 
will,’ consented to this horrible degradation; but no words are 
adequate to express the execration dué to the despicable wretch 
who could take so base an advantage of his distresses. 

In 1565 a strange circumstance is mentioned, which, 
without any explanation or elucidation from the historian, (or 
rather journalist,) one is at a loss to account for. The author 
informs us, that some books printed by Dugard, had been 
publicly burned, by order of the’ House of Commons, in 
1651, and that, in consequence, the Merchant Taylors’ Com- 
pany desired him (in 1653,) to give up all his typographical 
pursuits. Now when it is recollected, that Dugard was 
restored to his situation, by the interference of a committee 
appointed by the House of Commons ; that he subsequently 
printed Milton’s Defence of the Murder of the King; it is @ 
matter of considerable astonishment, that he should be either 
inclined, or rash enough, to print any thing which could give 
umbrage tothe House of Commons. Surely an eccurrence 
of this nature required some explanation from the’ author. 
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None, however, is given, The fact is stated without a single 
comment. 

The Company evinced a strong disposition to get rid of 
Dugard ; many frivolous pretexts were urged for their displea- 
sure, but that they had no solid ground of complaint against 
him appears certain. In December, 1660, however, when 
they were no longer in fear of Republican vengeance, they 
unceremoniously made an order for his dismission; which 
order was carried into effect, the ensuing summer. Dugard, 
in his will, ascribes his dismissal to the intrigues of one 
Thomas Nevill, who, we suppose, was a member of the Court 
of Assistants. Be this as. it may, the transaction was very 
disgraceful to the Company, 

A Mr. John Goad, B. D. was chosen to succeed Dugard. 
The restoration of Royalty produced, we are assured, a radical 
change in the school. “Iwas the restoration of the golden 
age! And a very pretty picture of it, indeed, is given by our 
reverend historian. The boys suddenly became paragons— 
such boys, in short, as were never seen hefore, and such, 
we fear, as have never been seen sinee. ‘* The school exhi- 
bited a scene of cheerful application to business, The boys 
were studious without being dull, and sedate without affecta- 
tion.” *Twas a perfect millenium! This delightful spectacle, 
however, was suddenly blasted, by the memorable fire of 
London, which broke out in a baker's house in Pudding Lane, 
in the morning of Sunday the second of September. In the 
afternoon of that day the flames, with indiscriminating fury, 
destroyed the school and all its appendages. The school was 
not rebuilt till 1675. Nothing worth notice occurred in the 
interval, but the industry of the author has rescued from 
oblivion a very extraordinary circumstance—that of a master 
of the Company having purloined the books from the school 
library! Surely this could not be necessary to elucidate the 
History of the school ! 

The Company made some new regulations respecting the 
religious exercises in the school, and ordered the boys to be 
catechized in English once a month, and in Latin and Greck 
once a week. We doubt much whether these exercises are 
still continued. The Company farther wished the. prayers 
of the school to be said.in English; but the bigotry of the 
master prevailed over the good sense of the Company, and 
they continued to be said in Latin. Indeed, from the very 
slovenly manner, in which prayers are generally said at our 
public schools, it matters but little in what language they are 
eomposed. 
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The source of Goad’s attachment to Latin prayers soom 
became apparent. 


“¢ The fact is, this learned man, who had now for near twenty years 
presided over Merchant Taylors’ with great success and applause, and 
trained for College a number of youth who reflected honour on their 
teacher, among whom were Wells, Markland, Waple, Lasher, Ble- 
chenden, Bonwicke, Sntith, Dee, Delaune, Lowth, Sherard, and Lee, 
betrayed a disposition to inculcate erroteous notions in religion, 
The comment which he made on the Church Catechism for the use of 
the scholars savoured strongly of Popery. And some particular pas- 
sages having been selected trom it, and laid before the Grand Jury of 
London, they, onthe 4th of March, 1681, presented a complaint to 
the Company respecting the Catechism tavght in theiy school. On 
this Goad was ordered to appear at the next court, which he did on 
the 1ith, and made an answer to the charge. But, that not being 
satisfactory, he had a copy of the Grand Jury’s complaint given 
him, to which, on the 25th of that month, he read a second answer, 
" wn defence of his exposition. The debate was adjourned till after 
Easter, when the court, reverting to the business on the 13th of 
April, decided that their schoolmaster was Popishly and erroneously 
affected, and immediately discharged him ‘from any further 


We would join most cordially in the praises here hestowed 
on the Company, were we not restrained by two considera- 
tions; first, that their past conduct during the great rebellion 
proved that attention to the inculeation of sound principles 
into the minds of their scholars formed bat a very subordinate 
cousideration with them; and secondly, because we Jearn, 
from the author himself, that there was an interested motive 
for the dismissal of Goad, whose ruin was accelerated, by Dr. 
John Owen, for the sake of bringing in his own friend. 
‘There were four candidates, on this vacancy; one Hartcliffe, 
the friend of Owen, and a Member of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, obtained the preference, over a Fellow of St. John’s, 
Oxford, and over the chief-usher, the statutable candidate, 
who, however, does not appear to have stood. 

After Hartcliffe had remained only four years at the school, 
though he had taught with such wonderful expedition and suc- 
cess, that ** most of his scholars” we are told * distin- 
guished themselves at Oxford,” he signified his intention of 
resigning. On this occasion, James the Second, who was tow 
on the throne, recommended a Mr. Lee, of Clare Hall, Cam- 
bridge, who is said to have been Popishly disposed. But the 
Company made a firmer stand against the King, than they hud 
mude aguinst the regicides, and, by dint of perseverance, dis- 
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suaded James from his purpose. They then elected Ambrose 
Bonwicke, a Fellow of St. John’s, Oxford, to succeed 
Hartcliffe. 

A circumstance now occurred by no means honourable to 
the Merchant Taylors’ Company. As there was but one 
fellowship vacant at St. John’s, the Company, in order to 
secure another vacancy, promised Bonwicke, that, if he would 
make a vacancy, by the resignation of his fellowship, they 
would appoint him their master, during his good behaviour, 
instead of appointing him, (as they had long done with 
their other masters,) from year to year. But, to their dis- 
honour ‘be it told, when Bonwicke resigned his fellowship, 
they refused to ratify their part of the engagement. And they 
had recourse to a pitiful artifice, in order to evade their pro- 
mise. ‘hey summoned all their masters before them, and 
questioned them as to their having taken the oath of allegiance 
to William and Mary, whe were now placed on the throne, by 
the joint operations of an anomalous connection, and a 
Dutch army. The ushers all declared that they had taken the 
oath. But Bonwicke destred further time to answer, and a 
twelvemonth was allowed him. in July, 1691, Bonwicke not 
having taken the oath—in other words, having refused to 
render his conscience subservient to his interest, was dismissed 
by the Company. 

Three candidates new presented themselves, but, says the 
author, whose ‘“‘ statutable preference,” and whose “ principle 
of succession” had been so long weighed down by a multipli- 
city of opposing examples, that he had said little or nothing 
about them for the best part of a century,—‘* None of the 
undermasters were candidates, nor does it appear that any of 
ihe three above-mentioned had been educated at, the school. 
And, therefore, where all were aliens alike, and testimonials 
equally satisfactory, it was a matter of indifference on which 
the election fell.” 

By aliens, a common reader would be led to suppose, that 
these three candidates were Dutchmen who had come over 
with King William, or foreigners of some other nation, to 
whom alone the appellation can be legitimately applied. But 
where a man once géts a maggot in his head, ’tis an Herculean 
labour to drive it out. 

Mr. Matthew Shortyng, a Member of King’s College, 
Cambridge, was chosen in the place of Bonwicke. 

In one of his notes, introduced without any apparent cause, 
Mr. Wilson states ;— 


“ Itisa mistakea idea that Merchant Taylors’ was ever a mere 
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day school. Though boarding is no part of the foundation, and is a 
purely private concern of the masters, it may be traced through every 
stage of the school from its first establishment under Mulcaster to the 
present day. And while citizens, overlooking the advantages con- 
nected with a foundation in their own neighbourhood, send their 
children to academies in the country for education, country gen- 
tlemen will never be wanting to shew their wisdom in sending their 
sons to town for instruction and advancement in life.” 


What is this, but the puff direct! but a flaming advertise- 
ment for the Reverend H. B. Wilson’s boarding-house, on 
Laurence Pountney Hill, thrust into his Journal, without 
rhyme or reason! But, fair and softly, good Sir, Merchant 
Taylors’, if not a mere day school, was intended principally for 
aday school. Else, why was a positive provision made for the 
admission of 100.scholars, to be the sons of poor men, who 
were to pay nothing for their education, and of another: hun- 
‘dfed, who were to pay a mere trifle? But there is another 
reason why the masters were never intended to take boarders. 
The apartments assigned for their residence were so circun)- 
scribed, as scarcely to admit of their keeping a cat. The 
head-master, indeed, always took boarders, as many as bis 
house could accommodate ; which, however, could not contain 
more than one-fifth of the school. Boarding, no doubt, is a 
profitable speculation, at fifty guineas a year,. besides an end- 
‘less: train of etczteras, and five guineas entrance ; when boys 
are absent nearly one third of the time. It is rendered more 
lucrative, when, as is the case at some schools, the master of 
‘the boarding-house exacts, from a boy who quits his house 
‘before: Midsummer, payment for his board to the ensuing 
Christmas, » Law-quibbles, opposed to justice and equity, have 
been made, by muddie-headed barristers, to sanction such 
chonest, such honourable, exactions. The. person who could 

t the money so obtained into his pocket, and quietly lay his 

ead on the pillow, would never have been a pon-juror. But, 
‘we are persuaded, that if boarders are to be taken by the 
masters of the sehool, it should be with the express sanction 
‘of the company,’ to. whom an appeal should lie, in the event 
of any well-founded complaint against the masters. The 
well-known henour .and integrity of the existing Court of 
Assistants, so different from the courts of former times, would 
afford the sure pledge of an upright and impartial decision, in 
the event of any such appeal. As matters now stand, the 
country gentlemen, we are convinced, will -not bite at the bait 
so clumsily thrown out to them, at the expence of the worthy 
citizens of London. 

(To be continued.) 
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Considerations on the causes and the prevalence of Female 
Prostitution ; and on the most practicable and efficient means 
of abating and preventing that, and all other crimes, against 
the virtue and safety of the community. By William Hale. 
8vo. Pp. 71. 2s. Williams and Son. 


Ir is scarcely possible to conceive any subject of discussion 
more deeply affecting the general interests of the community, 
than that which the benevolent author of the tract before us 
has selected for the theme of his animadversions. Female 
prostitution has proceeded to a length unparalleled in the 
annals of this country; and is productive of mischief the 
extent of which is more easily to be conceived than calculated. 
In short, such is the state of the British metropolis, that no 
modest woman can walk the streets without having her eyes 
and ears assailed by acts and by language most offensive to her 
feelings. No apprentice can go out on his master’s business 
or on his own, without being subjected to temptation, which 
youth can rarely resist, and to which they ought not, most 
assuredly, to be subjected. .The laws respecting brothels 
remain almost a dead letter on. the statute book, ’tis very 
seldom that prosecutions are instituted; and the proofs 
required, by the Sessions in Middlesex, are such as the legis- 
lature could never have had in contemplation, and such as 
nearly always, secure the acquittal of the culprit. | Nay, on a 
recent indictment of persons for the last act of indecency 
under a gateway, adjoining a public street, the Chairman 
directed an acquittal, for a reason which a regard for deeency 
forbids us to repeat. 

Under these circumstances, the public ‘are infinitely 
indebted to any person who has considered the subject, and 
who lays the result of his reflections, or of his personal expe- 
rience, beforé them. The present age abounds in philanthro- 
pists of every kind; some of them enthusiasts, whose wide- 
spreading love of mankind extending itself far beyond local 
attachments, and the vulgar.calls of home, thinks nothing less 
than the vast continent of Africa ean afford a scene sufficiently 
comprehensive for its display. There are others, like good 


Mr. Owen, who draw general conclusions from particular pre- 


mises, who raise up a visionary paradise of their own, and 
who think themselves born to reform, and to re-moralize, 
mankind. But we cannot pass over Mr. Owen, without a few 
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more cursory observations, however irrelevant they may appear 
to our present subject. 

When we first read Mr. Owen’s plan, we felt strongly dis- 
posed to think, that, with certain modifications and additions, 
“" was worthy. of a partial trial, in which the failure could 

be productive of no mischief. But Mr, Owen’s last speech 
has wholly changed our opinion. There is, in this gentleman, 
such a strange compound of real vanity and of professed 
humility, such an extraordinary assumption of exclusive 
knowledge, with such an avowed regard for the well-being of 
his fellow creatures, that, in the contemplation of his cha- 
racter, the mind hesitates between respect and contempt. 
We little expected, however, at this period of time, that a 
man should gravely purpose to promote the happiness and 
prosperity of a nation, by the eradication of all religion from 
their minds. The experiment has been tried, in a_neigh- 
bouring country, and the result has not been such as to 
encourage imitation. But how dare, let us ask, any indi- 
vidual, howeyer gifted, arraign the religion of the country as 
the source of all evil, as the ‘impediment to all improvement ? 
How dare he, rash and weak man, seek to deprive the chris- 
tian of his only hope and refuge, in the day of sickness, in 
the hour of adversity, and in the moment of death? And 
how could a christian audience consisting, as we are told, of a 
thousand persons, lear such vile trash, without one solitary 
reproof !|— 

To return to Mr. Hale, who is a philanthropist of a far 
different cast, who seeks only to produce a practicable reform, 
and by practicable means ; and who traces vice to its true cause, 
the growth of irreligion ; and who wishes to apply such reme- 
dies as religion indicates. 


‘* In contemplating,” says our worthy author, ‘‘ the causes which 
lead to the increase of this sin against God and man, there are several 
which might be enumerated, and, upon the operation of which, and 
the means of restraining them by good education, and religious con- 
siderations, men are generally agreed: I shall, thesutore, omit them, 
and confine my remarks to those which do not appear to have so 
much engaged the public attention. 

** I think it must be admitted as an indubitable fact, that whatever . 
tends to make youth think lightly of prostitution, will also tend to 
their falling an easy prey to that sin, whenever they come into contact 
with the temptation.” 


There can be no doubt, that the light manner in which not 
merely young men, but grave persons advanced in life, talk of 
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fornication, familiarises the mind with the object, and leads to 
the commission of the sin, without the smallest reflection on its 
consequences ; without even thinking that it is a sin.* 


‘© Aharlot is a woman who, from principles of lust, idleness, or 
avarice, promiscuously bestows or sells her detestable embraces. The 
crime of whoredom is of that malignant natore, that it can only be 
sufficiently expressed by the pen of inspiration, A ‘ whore,’ (says 
Solomon) ‘ is a deep ditch, and a strange wornan is a narrow pit; she 
also lieth in wait as for a prey, and increaseth the transgressions among 
men.’ Prov. xxiii. 27, 28. She is also represented as one wliose heart 


is armed with the instruments of death,—one who, though ‘ her lips. 


drop as a honeycomb, and her mouth is smoother than oil; yet her 
end is bitter as wormwood ; sharp as a two-edged sword: her feet go 
down to death, her steps take hold on hell.” Prov. v. 3—5. 

‘© This description of a harlot is given by Jehovah, the God who 
cannot Jie. Happy would it be for mankind, if these truths had 
always been instilled into the minds of our youth : but, alas! sen- 
iments of a very opposite nature have been too frequently sanctioned 
by the most virtuous part of society, and thousands have fallen victims 
tu the fatal delusion. 

‘« In direct opposition to the description of a harlot, as given by 
the words of unerring trath, there are two prevailing and popular 
opinions, which, though founded upon the most mistaken assump- 
tions, are very generally received. The first is, that postitutes owe 
their present condition to the seductive arts of the other sex. It is 
stated, that they were in the first instance deceived by those upon 
whom they had placed their affections ; and that, after they were 
deserted by their betrayers, and forsaken by their friends, the poor 
unfortunate creatures were driven to prostitution, the natural conse- 
quence of their being left by their seducers. 

“‘ The second error into which the public seem generally to have 
fallen, is, that women who have once become harlots, having Jost their 
character, are cut off from all hope of retrieving it, and from every 
other resource for subsistence ; and, that however disgusting it must 
be to them, they are under the horrid necessity of either continuing in 
prostitution, or perishing for want. These errors, so diametrically 
opposite. to the Word of God, and: to certain facts, have been the 





* It would not be amiss to re-publish Beverland’s little Treatise 
De Fornicatione cavendd admonitio, stve adhortation ad pudicitiam et 
castitatem. This book was the fruit of the author's repentance; and 
contains some strong arguments against the sin which it reprobates, 
It would be a useful book to put into the hands of youth, as it would 
teach them to think correctly on a subject of which, at present, they 
etitertain most erroneous, and most pernicious, notions, The sincerity 
of Beverland’s repentance has, we know, been doubted; bat, we 
think and believe, unjustly. Certaitt we are, that the reasons assigned 
for the doubt, by no means justify it. 
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destruction of thousands of our youth; who, had they not imbibed 
these fatal sentiments, might have been preserved as virtuous members 
of society.” 


Mr. Hale is aware that, in the promulgation of this opinion, 
he stands opposed to some great, and respectable, authorities. 
We incline, however, to think him right, and shall, therefore, 
place his reasoning before our readers. 


** In refating notions of such ruinous tendency, I will, in the 
first place, attempt to prove, .that the seduction of a virtuous woman 
will never lead ber to prostitution. 

** Secondly, that pros itutes, usually at least, pursue their despe- 
rate career from awful depravity; from idléness, avarice, shameless 
profligacy, unbridled lust ;—in a word, with their own free choice. 
And, » 

* Thirdly, that there is no necessity for any woman, however 
lost her character, to continue in prostitution a single hour, to pro- 
‘cure her daily support. 

“* Jn the sacred Volume of Divine Truth, we find the seduced 
Female, and the harlot, both accurately described. By the Mosaic 
political law, which was the offspring of eternal truth and justice, 
the first was restored to her rank in society, (Deut. xxii. 28, 29.) 
whilst the latter was commanded to be put to death, (Lev. xxi. 9.) 
If a man seduced a virgin, ‘ she became his wife; he could never 
put ber away all his days.’ By the English Jaw, the seduced female 
possesses a claim upon the man that deceived her ; and if she be too 

r to avail herself of the protection of the law, the parish must do it 
tt fur her; but, if she once prostitutes herself, she has forfeited this 
title for ever : she is then no longer the seduced female, but is herself 
the seducer. The first deserves pity and kind assistance ; the Jaéter, 
detestation and punishment.” 


The distinction here drawn is just, though the author 
is mistaken in his notion of the law on the subject. The 
parish can only interfere in the event of pregnancy; a single 
woman being pregnant becomes chargeable to the parish ; her 
examination is then taken, as to the reputed father of the 
child, and the magistrate issues his warrant for his appre- 
hension, in order to make him find sureties for his appearance 
at the sessions, and for abiding by any order that may there 
be made. But, in this case, the law makes no distinction be- 
tween the seduced female and the abandoned prostitute. If a 
girl be seduced, indeed, her father or mother may bring au 
action inst her seducer, for the loss of her services: but 
the parish can do no such thing. 


i“ A female who has been seduced to deviate from the paths of 
virtue, is one that’ has been betrayed by the man upon whom she 
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has fixed her attachment. Unacquainted with the arts of a seduéer , 
she became an easy prey, when her affections got the better of her 
judgment. In the lonely hours of solitude, forsaken by her lover, 
she laments the loss of that virtue which can never be restored. She 
feels her shame, but it cannot long be hid ;—pregnancy, the natural 
consequence of the illicit amour, is soon discovered. Remorse, con- 
fusion, and inexpressible grief for her betrayer, whom she still loves, 
distract her troubled soul.” 


A woman thus circumstanced, Mr. Hale contends, and 
with great show of reason, is the last person in the world to 
admit the embraces of any other man than of him whom she 
loves. His arguments on this part of his subject are ex- 
ceedingly strong, and his conclusion, we think, just. Indeed, 
he assures us that he has formed his opinion en great personal 
observation and experience, among the lower orders of society. 
He then proceeds to consider the state of the prostitute, pro- 
perly so called. 


** Secondly, a harlot is one who, from awful depravity, from a 
principle of lust, idleness, profligacy, or avarice, deliberately chooses 
to prostitute herself to any man. ‘The character of a harlot has just 
been accurately described from the volume of divine trath; and the 
further to prove the correctness of this definition, I will briefly state 
the sources from which a succession of prostitutes is constantly supe 

lied. 

a? A numerous class of them (whatever may be their outward 
appearance) is composed of women who were once in servitade, 
Many o, them are married, whose husbands are in the army or navy ; 
whilst thousands of them have broken the conjugal tie, and driven 
their partners from them by their infidelity. Another description, 
and which composes by far the greater part, consists of single women, 
who work at various trades during the day ; such as the silk manu- 
factory, the straw-bat. business, slop making, and, in short, every 
species of employment usually appropriated to women working in 
their own habitations. Others of them are employed, during a part 
of the day, in selling fruit, and other articles. Some live entirely 
in brothels, and not a few of the female servants left in the care of 
great houses, during the summer absence of families, go out an hour 
or two in the evening for this vile purpose, and make up the melan- 
choly list !” 


We believe this to be a correct account. Indeed, the author 
might have extended his list beyond those servants who are 
left i in the care of houses, in the absence of families, to ser- 
vants who live with families, actually resident in town; and 
who contrive to be absent two or three hours in the evening, 
which are devoted to prostitution. We can furnish him with 
an appropriate anecdote, on the truth of which he may rely, 
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A single gentleman went to dine with.a married friend at the 
west end of the town, whom he had not seen for some time, when 
the housemaid, in the absence of the footman, waited at table, 
The gentleman stared very hard at the maid, and so much so, 
as to attract the notice of the mistress, who. when the servant 
had quitted the room, remonstrated with the gentleman on the 
impropriety of thus putting a woman to the blush, He apolo- 
gized, but added, that since he had done so, it hehoved him 
to éxplain the cause of his conduct. He then told the lady, 
that the woman in question had stolen a valuable gold watch 
from him, and that he did not mean to quit the house, until 
a constable had been procured, and her boxes searched. The 
astonishment of the master and mistress was, of course, 
great; as they had had a good character with the servant, who 
had: lived with them a considerable time. The constable, 
however, was. sent for, and, the boxes being searched, not 
‘only was the identical gold watch discovered, but four others. 
In fact, this woman had cohabited for nearly two years with 
the gentleman, having left her master’s house as soon as the 
family had retired to rest, and returned to it before they were 
stirring in the morning. She had constantly refused to Jet her 

ramour know who she was, or where she lived. But, at 
length, she made free with his gold watch, and he had never 
seen her since, till he thus accidentally met with her. 

Mr. Hale réfers to Mr. Colquhoun’s estimate of the number 
of prostitutes, public and private, in the metropolis, which he 
computes at’ fifty thousand. But the worthy magistrate had 
no possible data on which to found such a calculation : it was 
mere conjecture, and should never be received as authority, 
Mr. Hale himself is less vague in his remarks. 


“* Those who have had much to do with the lower orders of 
society, will not dispute the facts that [ am going to state. There are 
many thousands of women who work in the day-time at the various 
employments above enumerated, and who frequently prowl about in 
the evening, and offer themselves for prostitution! Sometimes they 
succeed in committing the crime, and gaining their object, its vile 
wages, In proportion to this success, they are negligent of their 
lawful employments. Often the work of a week is eked out to six 
or eight, as the disappointed employers of these women can testify. 
But frequently, owing tothe market of iniquity being overstocked, 
they return without meeting with the desired opportunity. These are 
lamentable truths, well-known to every magistrate of London. 
Women of this desenption have frequently been taken before them : 
it has been discovered'that they worked at a trade, and when ques- 
tioned as to the criminality of their conduct, in walking the streets, 
they have patched up a frivolous tale, by saying that they had been out 
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of employment for a week, or that they owed a little rent, and se 
went upon the town just to get that money. These, and the like 
excuses, are frequently made, I repeat the dreadful fact ; the streets 
are already overstocked with them, so that half the abandoned proa- 
titutes are compelled, sorely against their will, to. work in the day for 
part of their maintenance. Bad as trade is at this time, I know there 
are thousands who now have plenty of work, and who are often, what 
they call, ‘ trying their chance,’ they frequently attempt the horrid 
deed for a few nights, and themgive over their wicked pursuit, be- 
cause the public walks are glutted with prostitutes, who, sometimes, 
like half-famished tigers, seize upon ie new adventurers, to prevent 
them from) sharing the scanty prey! ‘The experience I have had of 
the conduct of the lower orders of society, particularly manufacturing 
women, makes me confident of the trath of what I now assert; and 
I still declare, without fear of refatation, that for every prostitute now 
upon the town, there are two ready to take their places.” 


In a note, Mr. Hale mentions the following fact, in corro 
boration of his general statement. 


** A woman, employed by a silk manufacturer, took out some 
work to weave on the 12th of Deceinber, 1810, She might, with 
ease, have finished it in less than five weeks, bat she kept it in the 
Joom one year and nine days; after much trouble, it was gotten back 
the 21st December, 1811. ' The wages amounted to three pounds, 
four shillings, and three-pence, which she acknowledged was all the 
money she had lawfully obtained to live upon, during the whole of 
this period !" 


The author proceeds. to prove, that no prostitute need con- 
tinue in a. state of prostitution, from necessity, their common 
plea. For they have the same claims for parochial relief, as 
the most virtuous woman. “Ihe 43d of Elizabeth, compels 
the overseers to provide relief for those who are unable to work, 
and work for those who are able to work, but who cannot find 
work for themselves. Thus, in this country, necessity is no 
excuse for vice or dishonesty. Numbers of the most pro- 
fligate women are, at this time, in many of the workhouses of 
the metropolis, and, in some of them, we lament to say, they 
are suffered to associate with the virtuous women whoare 
reduced to the necessity of claiming an asylum from the parish. 
This ougiit not to be. In no situation of life, and under no 
Circumstances, ought virtue and vice to associate; the broad 
line of distinction between them, marked by the hand of 
infinite wisdom and of infinite justice, ought never to be 
removed. It would be a desirable thing, if, in every parist: 
workhousé, there was a separate building for prostitutes, who 
should be employed and corre¢fed, under the superintendance 
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of the-overseers, and subject to the controul of the magistracy, 
as they, at present, are in Bridewell. 

In his observations on the law of settlements, Mr. Hale is 
tolerably correct, It is not true, however, that-a weekly rent, 
amounting to the yearly sum of ten pounds, does not, of neces- 

ity, confer a settlement. There have been contradictory 
decisions on this subject at the Middlesex-sessions ; but the 
doctrine which we have laid down, has been recently sanc- 
tioned by the Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench. Having 
impressed his notions of the causes and state of prostitution in 
the metropolis, the respectable author goes on to point out an 
easy remedy. 


.. £* The metropolis,” he observes, ‘‘ is divided into several districts, 
and each district is subdivided into parishes, the topographical boun- 
daries of which are all accurately known. In taking a view of the 
internal government of a parish, and. the method of choosing its 
officers, we find it much resembles a little republic; each individual 
who pays scot and /ot, has an interest in the management of all its 
affairs, and a voice in the election of every person, who is called upon, 
more immediately, for one year, to attend its parochial concerns. Alj 
the principal inhabitants are once a quarter summoned to make an 
assessment upon themse}ves, for the raising of a sum of money for 
relieving their indigent poor, and to defray the necessary expences that 
occur in the government of a parish. But the most important con- 
sideration is, that the public morals of the parish are also confided to 
them: it is the duty of this body of individuals, this general vestry, 
to watch over the conduct of its paupers; to permit no gambling, or 
riotous proceedings, in any of their pul'lic houses; to suffer no pros- 
titute to lurk in their streets ; nor any house of ill.fame to exist within 
their borders. These, with many other important objects of a like 
nature, devolye upon the parishioners ; and the legislature has, with 
consummate wisdom, attended to this part of political economy, by 
giving them every statute that cautious prudence, and prospective 
Teasoning could devise :—they have headboroughs, constables, watch- 
men, with many other like officers, at their command, to obey theif 
orders, and magistrates always upon the spot, to advise with upon any 
ease of difficulty, and at all times with zeal and activity, to put the 
laws in execution.” 


This is a true and just representation of the case, and the 
conclusion drawn from it by the author cannot be disputed. 
He contends, that the power of applying a remedy to every 
evil, exists in the parishioners; and that if vice and disorder 
prevail in the parish, the fault is not in the laws, nor im the 
magistracy, but in the inhabitants themselves. The great evil, 
he truly remarks, is in the refusal of the principal inhabitants 
to serve parochial offices, and toattend to the business of the 
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parish. This leads to a total destruction of discipline and 
subordination among the lower officers, and no one does his 
duty. Whereas, if the respectable inhabitants would take the 
lead, and superintend the whole, every purpose af parochial 
institutions would be answered, and good order, regularity, and 
good morals would prevail throughout the parish. As it is, the 
Guardians of the Night, as they are called, are: principally 
selected from the infirm and aged, merely to prevent them from 
becoming a burden to the parish. And the officers thus pique 
themselves, on their own sagacity, in saving six shillings a 
week, by affording the greatest facilities to vice and crime of 
every description. 


** Thus the moral system of a parish is dreadfully abused : every 
encouragement is given to the worst of crimes; the observance of 
the sabbath js totally disregarded :—many of the public-houses on 
that day, in open defiance of the laws, are filled with the profligate of 
both sexes; they are continually the haunts and the ruin of thou- 
sands of apprentices, and of the lowest class of females, who, from 
these incitements to vice, descend into the abyss of prostitution, and 
to the commission of every crime within their reach. The infamous 
keepers of brothels know that they are secure ; whilst gangs of aban- 
doned harlots may safely parade the streets, and, in theirnocturnal 
walks, accost every youth with the most public and atrocious obsce- 
nity: I can safely appeal to the magistrates for the truth of these 
statements ; knowing how deeply they lament that sinful eupineness, 
which has occasioned such an: increase of depravity. The better to 
explain myself; I will mention a case in point, which is but one 
among the many that might be stated. A young woman, who lives 
in a very populous parish of the metropolis, applied to a magistrate, 
to give information against a house of ill-fame. It appeared she had 
had recourse to prostitution for a maintenance, and that, for this 
criminal purpose, she bad been accommodated with a ready-furnished 
apartment, in that house, at a most extravagant rent. After atime, 
by some means, she got into a place of servitude, and, in leaving this 
infamous lodging, bad taken, in addition to her own things, some that 
did not belong to her: the keeper of the brothel found her out, went 
to the place where she jived, and informed her mistress of the theft ; 
the girl was immediately wurned out of doors, and, in revenge, went 
and disclosed the whole at the police office, with a view to inform 
against the person who kept this, disorderly house. The magistrate, 
glad of such a discoyery, immediately sent to the proper officers of the 
parish, requesting them to take the matter up, and not let sucha 
favourable opportunity escape, of prosecuting an infamous pander to 
iniquity : but, awful to relate, they took no one step in the affair, and 
thus, that sink of prostitution continues to the present hour !” 


The conduct of the parish officers, in this affair, was most 
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infamous; but ‘tis a pity the magistrate had not adopted 
another course of proceeding, by sending for some two inha- 
bitants of the parish, who, after hearing the information of the 
girl, might deliver their complaint in writing, when the 
magistrate might have bound them over to prosecute, and the 
girl to give evidence, (under the 25th Geo. II. cap. 36,) and 
the parish would, in that case, have been compelled to pay 
the expence of the prosecution. We now proceed with the 
quotation. - 


*€ In this very parish, there are many men of real piety, whose 
virtuous conduct and universal benevolence form a bright ornament of 
their profession. Providence has blessed their industry, so that their 
* barns are filled with plenty;’ and from. their long residence in the 
neighbourhood, they have acquired that degree of respectability, 
which would stamp an authority upon all that they might recommend. 
Bat what has been their conduct in the parish? They shrink from 
‘every parochial duty; and they purchase, by a paltry fine, that 

man permission to withdraw themselves from a post, in which they 
could best have served the cause of religion and humanity. And yet 
these are the men that lament deeply the awful depravity of the age! 
They are grieved to see the alarming state of prostitution, and are 
perpetually complaining of the inattention of the legislature and the 
magistrates, to which they so unjustly impute that these and other 
evils are suffered. to prevail, not duly considering that this guilt prin- 
cipally lies at their own door! It is in vain to blame the magistrates 
for not suppressing these crimes: it is not within ¢heir province. 
The important duty belongs to the inuasirantTs of each parish: itis 
THEIR place to see that no woman be suffered to parade the nocturnal 
walks of prostitution ; and, if such a one were found, to take her 
before the magistrate. His office is to put the law in execution ; and 
few magistrates would incline to do so.” 

Certainly if Mr. Hale’s plan were put in execution, and it 
is the bounden duty of every parish to act in the manner which 
he states, there is no doubt that a great check would be put to 
the growth of vice, immorality, and theft. One mode of 
making parish officers do their duty, would be to pass a law, 
compelling each parish to pay the reward for the apprehension 
of vagrants, within its own boundaries, which reward is now 
paid by the county. An appeal to their interest would have a 
much better effect, we fear, than any appeal to their principles. 
The author has by no means overcharged the picture, either 
on the bright or on the dark side. Where parishes are 
managed, as most parishes are at present, the avoidance of 
expence and trouble being the primary objects with the parish- 
officers, immorality: and crime must continue to increase ; 
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where, on the other hand, they should be conducted on the plan 
recommended by Mr. Hale, which, he says, has actually been 
carried into effect, in his own parish, Spital Fields, the most 
beneficial consequeuces to society could not fail to result. 
Where men, then, have the remedy within their reach, and 
refuse or neglect to apply it, they have none but themselves to 
blame, and a vast weight of responsibility rests upon their 
shoulders, which they'll not ‘ shuffle off”. with “ this mortal 
coil.” All the author’s reflections on this branch of his dis- 
cussion are sensible, forcible, and, indeed, incontrovertible, 


‘* Among all the circumstances which have contributed to the 
increase of crimes, the breach of the sabbath must be considered the 
principal. From this evil alone, more wickedness has sprung, than 
the aggregate amount of all the vice that can be traced to any other 
cause. Some of the statutes for the better observance of the Lord's 
day, have been enacted for near one hundred and fifty years. At that 
remote period, what was then deemed a sufficient fine to deter the 
offenders, is now of so smail a consideration, that the original design 
of the legislature is in some respects rendered nugatory.” 


Mr. Hale then recites the different statutes which have 
passed on this subject, and with accuracy. But the truth 
is, that the Act of Charles the Second, generally known by 
the name of the Lord’s Day Act, is wholly inefficient, from 
the want of common foresight in the legislature. Indepen- 
dently of the smallness of the fine, which is frequently paid 
with a boast that the person fined would rather pay it and keep 
his shop open on a Sunday, than shut it and not pay it ;—the 
neglect to render the tradesmen responsible for the act of his 
servants ; the absurdity of excepting boys and girls under 
fourteen years of age; and the monstrous folly of declaring 
goods exposed to sale on a Sunday confiscated, without having 
given the power to seize them; these and other omissions 
render the Act of no avail. 


« The legislature,” remarks Mr. Hale, ‘ have always manifested 
an ardent desire to promote the morals of the people; and I am 
certain, that whenever.an application is made to them, for such alte- 
ration of the above, or any other statutes, a4 the public welfare may 
require, it will be attended to, if solicited dy gentlemen from the 
various parishes, acting in the capacity J am here recommending.” 


This would be the most efficacious application that could be 
made to parliament. And it is our most earnest wish, that there 
may be a close union formed of all the parish officers in the 
metropolis; for the purpose of adopting the best means for 
preventing the further extension of vice aud dishonesty; of 
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checking thieves and prostitutes in their career of infamy; 
and of obtaining such legislative enactments as shall be neces- 
sary for the accomplishment of these desirable ends. We 
know, that a Bill was proposed for enforcing a_ better obser- 
vance of the Lord’s day, by the Proclamation Society, during 
the premiership of the present Lord Sidmouth, but nobody 
could be found to present it to the House. We know, too, 
that applications for the same purpose have been recently 
made to those members of the government who are known to 
be most anxious for the preservation of public morals. But so 
‘strong is the conviction that any bill of the kind would be 
thrown out in the House of Commons, that every one shrinks 
from the task. If, however, the united parish officers of the 
‘metropolis would prepare a bill or bills, and instruct the 
members for the county to present them, and follow them up 
by a strong petition to the House of Commons, explanatory of 
the existing evils, which it is their duty to correct, we scarcely 
think that, at sath a period as the present, when we are on 
the eve of a new election, they would venture to throw them 
out. 


«* But,” as the author further, and most truly, observes, ‘ the 
most important thing to be guarded against, and that which most 
deeply affccis the best interests of the community, is, the abuse of 
low pullic-houses. It is next, in dangerous operation, to the pre- 
valence of prostitution, of which, indeed, is is a powerful instru- 
ment. The evils which spring from this corrupt fountain, and the 
depravity occasioned by them, far surpass calculation. Some of 
those houses are literally ‘ dens of thieves.’ From these haunts many 
hundreds go forth every night to the perpetration of crimes of all 
descriptions. To these places thousands of the lowest classes of the 
people are continually resorting ; bere they waste their time and 
spend their money in gaming and tipling, whilst their neglected 
children, covered with rags, are crying with hunger. Here, on the 
Lord's day, the poor of both sexes, at a very tender age, are first 
taught habits of dissolute indulgence, and afterwards inured to 
crimes of the blackest die.” 


This is but a faint picture of the misery and crime pro- 
duced by the multiplicity of ill-governed public-houses, and 
ef illegal gin-shops. ‘They are the source of almost -every 
evil, Mr. Hale concisely describes the original use of public- 
houses, as explained in the early statutes of our first James. 
But he is mistaken when he says, ** before a license for a new 
peed -house is granted, the party applying for such license, 
$ enjoined by law, to procure a certificate signed by the 
‘migister, church-wardeus, overseers, and principal inhabi-. 
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tants of the parish, that he is a person of good face, and 
sober life and conversation,’ before such license can be 
granted.” 

The author is mistaken as to the persons who must sign this 
certificate. The law (26 Geo, Il. ¢. 31,) says, that it must be 
a “ certificate under the hands of the parson, vicar or curate, 
" te: the major part of the churchwardens and overseers, or 
“ else of three or four householders,” &c. &c. &c. Now 
nothing can be more unsatisfactory than a certificate of this. 
nature, for we venture to affirm, that there is not a man, 
however profligate, however unfit for a publican, who would 
not be able to obtain the signatures of three or four house- 
holders. 

Respecting the incapacity to keep a public-house for three 
years, resulting from a conviction fer suffering tippling, the 
Justices, in one district, have determined that they have no 
power to declare such incapacity ; and the present Common 
Serjeant has given a written > pres that a publican can only 
be incapacitated by the verdict of : t jury, in consequence of 
an indictment. “We confess our opinion is different, and 
there is nothing in the statute of Jam. I. cap. 7. sec. 4. to au- 
thorize the opinion of Mr. Knowles. 

The concluding pages of this sensible tract contain some 
strong and pertinent admonitions to the respectable inhabitants 
of parishes, to render to society the services which it is their 
duty to render. He tells them that he requires of them 
nothing but what is practicable, nothing but what has been 
actually done in his parish, of which he gives a delightful 
picture. But when he says “ there is no one house of ill- 
fame in our parish,” we cannot forbear the inquiry whether 
certain places, called Petticoat Lane, George Court, &c. are 
not within the boundaries of Christ Church, Middlesex. 
If so, there is noone place in London which more abounds 
with thieves and prostitutes than the quarter to which we 
allude. Weare fully persuaded that the worthy author states 
nothing which he does not believe to be religiously true. But 
it may have escaped his re collection, th: it there were such 
places within his parish. There is a new #ra in prostitution, 
for almost all the prostitutes are thieves, and connected with 
gangs of thieves, so that prostitution has become, with them, 
a means and not an end.. They allure men, only to rob them, 
This, however, instead of diminishing, aggravates, the evil ; 
and renders it doubly incumbent on the respectable Salas. 
tants, to adopt every meaus within their power, for checking 


this r rapid current of public mischief. 
Qq2 
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Ranivrez ; a Poem. By Alexander R.C. Dallas, Esq. Svo. 
Pp. 77. Cawthorn. 1817. 


Tue scene of this poem lies at Seville, at the time when that 
city was in possession of the French, and subject, of course, 
to every species of cruelty, oppression, and horror, which the 
rufhans of France were in the habit of inflicting on every 
couniry which was cursed with their presence. It opens with 
a description of a moonlight night, in the Alameda, or public 
walk of Seville. ‘The. sound of a guitar, and a man’s voice 
accompanying it, is heard. "Tis Ranivrez singing a farewell to 
the woman of his heart, Blanca, to whom he is privately mar- 
ried, 


‘* Farewell, my native Sevilla! 
Farewell those joys that are gone ! 
Forgive that a davotless Guerilla 
Weep for thy liberty flowo— 
Every tear that I shed as we part, 
Fast they flow, 
Shall be numbered by drops from the heart 
Of a foe. 
Every tree on thy sweet Alameda 
Shall tell 
Of the death of a lawless invader, 
Where he fell, 
Ab farewell! ah farewell! 


“* Farewell !—from my Blanca I fly— 
Ab, iny belov'd, farewell ! 
There breathes not in Spain, if I die, 
One that could love thee so well. 
My first tear—'twas my wronged country’s woes 
‘Lhat could move ; 
But the fondest and fastest that flows 
Is for love. 
Should death part us for ever below, 
For thy sake 
My heart, ere it felt the dread blow, 
Would break. 
Ah farewell! ah farewell !” 


Ranivrez having thus breathed his parting adieu, hastens to 
jein the Guerjllas in the Sierra Morena. The trusty band 
were encamped in a deep and dark valley, between two of the 
lottiest hills uf the Morena, which nearly met at top. 
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** Their chieftain was a man on whom 
Full heavily had fallen his doom ; 
He was a man of noble blood, 
Whose race for ages had withstood 
Th’ impe' uous ever-flowing flood 

Of all-destroying time :— 
Deep-rovted, but ill-fated tree ! 
Year atter year has rolled o'er thee, 
And brought thy full maturity ; 

Has seen thee in ihy prime : 
The last kebeld the weapon fall 
That lopped thy leaves, thy branches all, 
And lett thy trunk dismember'd seen, 
A monument of what had been.” 


(the name of this leader) had three sons—two of 


whom were killed in battle; and the third, too young to take 
the field, was murdered, with his mother, by the French, As 
Ranivrez approached the hallowed vale, he heard the solemn 
strains of loyalty and patriotism. The following song is a free 
translation of a lay actually sung by the Guerillas, the original 
of whichis given in the notes. 


i. 
From peaceful slumbers wildly waking, 
Arise, Iberia’s sons, arise, 


The arm uprear’d by vengeance shaking, 


That when it falls the tyrant dies. 


As trom the storm the sun retires, 


Now lightning thro’ the darkness darts, 


So bursts the rage, so flash the fires, 


cé 


No 


That vengeance light in Spanish hearts, 
Arm, arm, who love Iberia’s glory, 
For Freedom, or an honoured grave ! 
Or live by death in Patriot's story, 
Or groan in life, Napoleon’s slave. 


II. 
The Gallic fires its leaves consuning, 
Wither'd behold the plant of peace ! 
after-sun shall see it blooming, 
Ti! quench'd by blood, those fires cease. 


As from the rock the streamlet gushes, 


And, swelling fast, a torrent flows, 


The blood-stream deeply, broadly, rushes, 





That takes its fount from patriot blows. 
Arm, arm, who love Iberia’s glory, 
For Freedom, or an honoured grave ! 

Or live by death in Patriot’s story, 
Or groan in Jife, Napoleon's slave. 
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If. 
‘« Thy mountains, Spain! the blue rich bounding, 
That echoed oft the jocund song ; 
Now the harsh trump of war resounding 
In hoarser, murmurs, sweeps along. 
The Patriot's voice that harsh trump blowing, 
Shall make its echoes thunder far ; 
The wintry blast of death bestowing 
On all who wage the tyrants war. 
Arm, arm, who love Iberia’s glory, 
For freedom, or an honour'd grave! 
Or live by death in Patriot's story, 
Or groan in life, Napoleon’s slave.” 


Ranivrez now joins the loyal band, who eagerly inquire what's 
passing at Seville. He informs them of the oppressive and 
barbarous conduct of the French, and adds, that, lulled in 
security, from an overweening confidence in their own strength, 
they meant, on the following evening, to go up the Guadal- 
quivir, on a party of pleasure, and to pass the night at the 
Castle of Guelbes; and he proposes to them to sally forth, and 
to take them by surprize, in the midst of their revelry. His 
proposal is eagerly embraced, and every preparation made for 
the expedition. The Guerillas now wrap themselves up in their 
cloaks, and resign themselves to sleep, all but Sanchez and 
Ranivrez, who pass the night in recounting each his woes. 

The next evening, they arrive at the destined place, and find 
a troop left to euard the boats opposite the castle. These 
Ranivrez and his followers speeaily dispatch, not, however, 
before the brave chief has received a mortal wound in his side. 
He then calls to Sanchez. 


** One single word before you g6— 

** My Blanca—I implore thee, swear 

To save her from that hell-hound there, 
And bring her here—perchance my life 
“ May hold me yet—she is my wife— 

** Secret a Priest has joined our hands 

‘* In firm irrevocable bands. 

“© For her destroyer—well I know 

** Thy willing arm will strike the blow : 

‘* But take my blade—death’s in the thought 
That other weapon vengeance brought. 
God prosper thee—yet act with haste— 
** ken now | feel my life-blood waste.” — 


ce 
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Blanea has a twin-sister, who had voluntarily attached her- 
self to the French leader; her name was Paya, and it was the 
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intention of the Guerillas to put her to death, for dishonouring 
her name and family. Indeed, ’tis said, that not less than four 
thousand of the women of Seville followed the Wrench ariby, 
and chiefly in men’s clothes ! Abandoned strumpets ! 

Sanchez, after some time, returns, with the news that the 
deed of vengeance is done, that Paya has met the fate she 
deserved, and that Blanca is now hy the side of Ranivrez, in a 
fainting fit. It soon proved, however, that the Guerilla had 
made a dreadful mistake, for that he had killed Blanca, and 
saved Paya. Ranivrez discovers this, and breathes his last. 

The tale is humble, but not improbable, uor yet ill told ;— 
some of the poetry is good; and, as the first effort of a virgin 
muse, for so we understand it to be from the prefatory address, 
it is highly creditable to the author, 
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Observations on the Importance of Gibraltar to Great Britain, 
as the means of promoting the Intercourse with the States of 
the Mediterranean ; particularly with Morocco ; to which is 
added, a description of part of Spain inmediate ly connected 
with Gibraltar. By Christopher Clarke, Captain in the 
Royal Regiment of Artillery. Svo. Pp. 92. Hatchard. 
i817. 


Capratin CLARKE, in his preface, declares his intention to 
publish a ** View of the Siate of Spain at the period of the 
return of Ferdinand VII.;” for which, it would appear, he 
has collected sufficient materials. Such a work, well executed, 
and containing a faithful delineation of the state of parties, 
and a true account of the causes which led to the invasion of 
Spain, to the abdication of Ferdinand—and to his restoration 
—together with the motives and characters of all the principal 
personages concerned in these strange events, could not fail to 
excite a general interest, and to find access to every library. 
But it must be written with judgment, and, at the same time, 
with a fearless spirit of indepe ndence, The author agrees, it 
seems, with those Spanish writers who fix on the end of the 
reign of Charles the Second, which occurred at the very com- 
meucement of the last century, as the period of the greatest 
depression of the Spanish monarchy; who consider it as 
having increased in wealth and prosperity, during the eigh- 
teenth century; and who maintain that, at the end of the 
reign of Chailes the Third, agriculture was in the most flou- 
rishing state, 
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It would be premature to decide on the justice of these 
opinions before the data on which they are founded are before 
us. But there is sufficient in the tract before us, indepen- 
dently of the admission in the preface, that causes have existed 
‘which, during a long series of ages, have kept some of the 
finest portions of the land in a state of desolation,” to con- 
vince us, that little or no exertion has been made, on the part 
of the government, to improve the internal state of the 
country, or to afford encouragement to the people to, cultivate 
the art of agriculture. On the contrary, it appears, from the 
author’s own statement, that the hand of improvement has 
been every where checked, and that there exists, in the 
government and aristocracy, those radical impediments to 
melioration, that cannot be subdued, without a total departure 
from that vicious system, which has, unhappily for the people, 
prevailed for centuries. The most unfortunate event that ever 
occurred for Spain, was the discovery of the New World— 
gold and silver, the means of luxury, and the sinews of war, 
were thus obtained, without the aid of industry, without the 
necessity for exertion ;—nothing but the sacrifice of human 
lives, the violation of independent rights, and the forcible 
seizure of property belonging to strangers, were required for 
their attainment! If the consciences of the government were 
scrupulous on the occasion, the Jesuits were at hand to justily 
the means by the end ;—that is, the murder of the others and 
the seizure of their property, by their conversion to chris- 
tianity ! 

But for this event, the Spanish monarchs must have called 
into action all the internal resources of their own kingdom : 
they must have rouzed the torpid to exertion ; must have given 
an ‘impulse to the arm of industry; and must, in effect, have 
adopted, from necessity, every practicable means for improving 
the natural advantages, and for increasing the productiveness, 
of their country. Under the beueficent influence of such a 
wise and rational system, population would have multiplied, 
and Spain would, ere this, have stood high on the first rank 
of European powers. Hence it is that, in our opinion, the 
most fortunate circumstance that could occur for Spain would 
be the separation of her South American Colonies from the 
mother country. We are persuaded, that it would be an act 
of wisdom in Spain to declare them independent, on conditions 
favourable to her own commerce. On the mutual advantages 
of an alliance between England and Spain, there can be no 
difference of opinion, ‘The author's view of this part of the 
subject is correct. 
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‘* Though I believe the interest of Great Britain would be much 
promo'ed by a close connexion with Spain, yet the alliance would be 
still more beneticial to the latter country. Possessed of an extensive 
territory, with uncommon advantages of climate and situation, had 
her political strength corresponded with ber vast resources, she would 
have been in a condition to have opposed (to oppose) the ambitious 
views of France, and, perhaps, have prevented many of the evils 
occasioned by her overwheiming predominances. The present 
cessation of hostilities gives a favourable opportunity of improving 
the internal condition of Spain, as the first step towards enabling her 
to assume her natural rank among the nations of Europe. 

‘* As in that country, the chief attention of the government 
should be turned to he advancement of agriculture, which forms the 
most essential basis of national prosperity, and is in the most depressed 
condition, Spain must continue to receive manufactures freni abroad + 
the superiority of those of Great Britain may be considered sufticiently 
decided to ensure their introduction where the natural course is left 
open for competition ; andin exchange might be returned many 
valuable articles, such as wines, oil, Merino wool, fruits, &c. which 
could not interfere with the produce of Great Britain. ‘The com- 
inercial intercourse between the two countries would, thereture, offer 
well-founded expectations of a long continuance.” 


Captain Clarke anticipates further advantages to be derived 
from the facility afforded, by the Spanish Islands of the 
Canaries and Cape de Verd, for opening an intercourse with 
the interior of Africa. But, we confess, the prospect of such 
an intercourse appears to us extremely doubtful and remote. 
No doubt, it would be a most desirable occurrence, on many 
accounts, but, from all the attempts which have been hitherto 
made, ond especially from the last voyage of that estimable 
traveller Park, we see not the smallest probability of esta- 
blishing any connexion with the interior of the African Conti- 
nent. Unless an expedition for the purpose was accompanied 
by a large army, which never c:n, tor obvious reasons, be the 
case, the obstacles interposed to its success would be insur- 
mountable. pee author is much too sanguine in his expecta- 
tions on this head, as he is too visionary in inferring, from the 
successful intrigues of the Count Florida Blanea, in e mbroiling 
us with one of ‘the native Princes of India, the existence of a 
power in the Spanish Court, at this juncture, to interrupt us 
in the quiet possession of our extensive dominions, in that 
quarter of the globe. 

In his observations on the Tmnortence of Gibraltar, the 
author enters into a consi of the best means of 
employing the surplus po Joo a. Hngland. His attention 
is of cuurse first directe cuionies. We have fre- 
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quently taken an occasion to press this subject on the mings 
of the British Ministers. We have pointed out the folly of 
sullesing emigrations to the United States of America, when 
many of our own colonial establishments are in want of inha- 
hiiaots, and when they would afford ample means of subsis- 
tence to thousands, one hundred millions of acres remain 
uncleared in Canada alone; and, surely, a small portion of the 
public money could not be better appropriated, than to the 
purpose of sending over emigrants to that country, and sup- 
plying them with the means of bringing the woodlands into 
cultivation, 


“« By wise plans of colonization, which would prove of essential 
benefit to the mother country, it is in our power to increase our 
strength in these provinces, where we are most vulnerable, and to 
creaie new markets for our manufactures, where it will be most 
advaniageous to it. The people of the United States have earried on 
a very extensive intercourse, not only with the West Indies, but also 
with our Colonies in other parts, supplying them with produce 
which might be raised in the greatest abundance in Canada and Nova ° 
Scotia .* 

** Upon an average cf three years, encing 1807, the United States 
supplied the British possessions in the West Indies with fish to the 
amount of 188,125 cwt. while our own fisheries only supplied 
170.610 ewt. though they produced 817,351 cwt. During the restric- 
tions on the commerce of the United States, considerable extension 
of the fisheries were made by the British Provincial Merchants; and it 
appears, that nothing is wanting to enable them to furnish the West 
Indies on better terms than their competitors, but an accession of 
population, which the provinces are suthciently fertile to enable them 
to support, while the old-establishments in Newfoundland would be 
highly beneti'ed by the transfer of the trade from the Americans to 
the Provincials. 

‘© The annual demand for timber in the West Indies, previous to 
the resirictions, wes 177,740 loads, of which the United States 
furnished 113,600; but in 1810, the exports from Quebec alone 
amounted to 100,932 loads ; proving the ability of the Colonies to 
supply the demands, and clearly showing the immense disadvantages 
they formerly laboured under from the want of this branch of 
trade. 

‘© The fisheries of Newfoundland and of the Guif of St. Lawrence, 
afford an extensive and profitable branch of employment for indus- 
trious sailors, which would materially conduce to the defence of tue 


—— 








* These suggestions are taken from the production of a British 
traveller on the Colonial Policy of Great Britain, and we purpose to 
enter more at large upon the subject when we come to review that. 
wor k.—Reviswer. 
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provinces, 2s the means of supporting a powerful fleet on the Lakes, 
It appears from a general order, that, in the whole of the squacron 
of Lake Erie, there were not more than fifty sailors ; the crews con- 
sisting of militia-men, peasantry, and recruits, total strangers to every 
point of seamanship:” 


If that were really the case it reflects great discredit on the 
Admiralty, with whom the equipment of that squadron rested, 
and who ought to have known the great importance of rendering 
it efficient. 


*« The employment of troops in clearing the land, as proposed by 
the author of Colonial Policy, particularly in Upper Canada and New 
Brunswick, would pour a large accession of strength into our Colonies 
to render them capable of resisting future hostile encroachments. 
The old soldiers would be richly provided for at a small expense, and 
would not only be instvumental in defending the frontiers by their 
own bravery, but would also instruct others in the use of arms. It 
would prove an inducement to the people of this country to enter 
into the army, to see alimitto their service in active war, and the 
means of providing for the wants of age, and the comfort of their 
families.” 


Surely this is a matter of as much importance as could well 
occupy the attention of the government. A means would 
thus be afforded of providing for our disbanded soldiers and 
sailors, and at the same time for increasing the resources, and 
strengthening the defence of one of our most Important 
Colonies. If we had not long witnessed the unaccountable 
apathy which prevails on colonial subjects, we should feel 
confident that measures would be adopted, without delay, for 
carrying this proposal into effect. Proper encouragement thus 
afforded to our North American Colonies would increase the 
demand for our manufactures, and would deprive one of our most 
inveterate enemies of a lucrative branch of trade maintained 
at our expence, and would supply, ut any rate, the means 
both of defence and of attack in the event of any future war, 
‘These are all objects of such magnitude as must, soon or late, 
we should think, command attention. 

The next outlet for our surplus population, recommended 
by the author, is the West India Islands, particularly 
Jamaica, in which there is an immense quantity of unculti- 
vated land. But, we suspect, there would be a great difh- 
culty In persu: ading the people to emigrate to a climate, which 
has so frequently proved fatal to European constitutions. if 
the thing be practicable it is certainly desirable, on two 
accounts. Not, as Mr. Colquhoun recommends, for the 
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additional cultivation of sugar, coffee, or of other productions 
of a tropical climate, but for the growth of corn and other 
articles of subsistence, so as to render importation unneces- 
sary; and for diminishing the relative disproportion of slaves 
to white men. 

But of all our colonial establishments none offers so advan- 
tagcous a settlement for emigrants from this country as the 
Cape of Good Hope. In our review of Mr. Fisher’s account 
of the Cape, we fully explained our sentiments on this subject. 
The public benefits, too, of increasing the population there, 
are sa great, that we only wonder that some steps have not 
been already taken to promote this desirable object. 


ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


** The Cape of Good Hope is reckoned to contain 180,000 square 
miles, while the whole population, including Christians, Slaves, and 
Hottentots, does not exceed 80.000, which is very disproportionate 
to the extent of territory. Every encouragement to the Cape would 
be well-bestowed and amply repaid; perhaps the greatest that could 
be given would be the granting of Jands to British settlers, and it 
would seem fortunate that 60 extensive a field of employment should 
present itself, when so many persons are unoccupied at home, The 
value of any number of additional labourers in the vineyards, the 
farms, and the fisheries, would be incaiculable ; and this immense 
colony would ultimately open new fields for the exertion of the spirit 
and enterprize of our merchants.” 


Of the numbers to be employed in the African trade we 
have very little hope for the reasons before stated. And 
Captain Clarke will, we suspect, find himself egregiously 
deceived, if he relies on the Reports of the African Association, 
for a true account of the state of Sierra Leone. 

At Gibraltar the inhabitants are, almost exclusively, 
foreigners ; and certainly, it would be highly desirable to 
replace those by Englishmen, if it can be done. The author 
thinks that there is abundant room for new settlers, who might 
make a very advantageous establishment there. He gives a 
detailed de ‘scription of this interesting and important fortress, 
and clearly proves that some improvement is highly desirable. 


“« The low state of the religious establishment at Gibraltar, has 
been a reproach to Great Britain ; ; instead of an example, as it might 
have been during the last hundred years, to the various people who 
resorted there, of the superior system of the Church of England. 
The principal church has been Jeft in the bands of the Roman 
Catholics, whilst the Protestants have been confined to the use of 4 
small chapel in the house of the Commander-in-Chief. Divine set- 
viee was performed on Sunday mornings to the troops in the epen ait. 
The Methodists bave lately established a chapel. 
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If the object of the government were to promote schism, 
and to discourage the spread of true religion, they could not 
adopt a more effective means for its acc omplishment!!! ‘The 
rest of the tract is devoted to a brief account of the different 
roads leading from Gibraltar to some of the principal towns in 
Spain, interspersed with a few observations on the state of the 
country. ‘This, however, is the least interesting, and least 
satisfactory, portion of the book; as it is much too short to 
convey any competent idea of the subject w! ich it is meant to 
illustrate. One great cause of the bad state of agriculture, 
and of the miseiable condition of the roads in Spain, is the 
non-residence of the landed proprietors on their estates; and 
the inability of tenants for life to grant leases for any definite 
term. The tract is closed with some verses on Gibraltar, 
written with spirit and ability. 

We shall wait, with some impatience, for the author's 
Jarger work on Spain, which we shall read with attention, and 
of which we shall give a faithful account to our readers. 
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Errors of Pronunciation, and Improper Expressions, used fre- 
2 ! ; proj ) 
quently, and chiefly by the Inhabitants of London. To which 
are added those in similar use, chiefly by the Inhalitants of 
Paris. 12mo. Pp. 72. 3s. Gd. Lackington and Co. 1817, 

& 


Ir is a fact, for which it is difficult to account, that the more 
meanest English and French are spoken in the respective 
capitals of England and France. As the seat of the court, of 
the nobility, and of the land possessors, it were natural to 
suppose that the metropolis of a country would be the place, 
in which its language would be spoken with the greatest purity 
and precision. Such, however, is not the case, and the 
Cockney of London, and the Badaud of Paris, are more cele- 
brated for their vulgarisms, than the inhabitants of remote 
provinces. We were, at first, much surprized at the smallness 
of the book when compared with the magnitude of the subject, 
for we expected at least a large octavo volume. \We found, 
however, on application to the preface, that the author only 
professed to glean from a full field. 


‘* It is not the author's object to point out every vulgar expression, 
Nor to enumerate all the cant words* which are daily used by the 





* There is a volume, if we mistake not, by Captain Grose, cona- 
taining a Dictionary of the Slang Language.—Kerv. 
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lower class of people in this metropolis, and in that of France ; But 
to note some of those faults which are continually committed, by 
what is termed good company, in familiar conversation. 

** This little Dictionary, it is hoped, will facilitate the endeavours 
of those who wish to avoid errors in speaking, and inelegant expres- 
sions, which may be imputed to ignorance; although they arise 
frequently from habit, and sometimes from the fear of appearing 
pedantic,” 


We cannot agree with the writer of the preface, that that 
elegance and purity of style can only be acquired by associating 
with persons who speak correctly. No doubt, such association 
will be highly beneficial in the promotion of a correctness 
and purity, but these are to be acquired by a proper education, 
and by the perusal of good authors. When he says that 
** the pronunciation of the English language is not fixed, but 
is continually changing according to the fashion of the day,” 
he must mean, we presume, that fashion predominates over 
judgment and propriety, and not that there are no fixed rules 
of pronunciation. Fashion may lead individuals to adopt an 
improper pronunciation, but it cannot alter the standard rules 
of the language. It is true, indeed, as he further observes ; 
* new words are introduced, when we have already several 
which express the same idea; thus adding to our superfluities.”’ 
But such words are the spurious offspring of ignorance or 
affectation, and no more belong to the legitimate language of 
the country, than the nonsensical phraseology of some of our 
diurnal prints, or the execrable slang of our blackguard 
pugilists, 


‘© Tt is not so with the French, from whom we borrow so many 
useless expressions: they have made little or no alteration in theirs 
since the reign of Louis the Fourteenth: and the language of Cor- 
neilie, Racine, and Masilion, is the language spoken in familiar 
conversation at this time. They are very cautious in admitting a 
foreign word ; and it has required a long time to overcome the oppo- 
gition which the introduction of three or four English expressions met 
with, althongh they have not any French words which would convey 


the sanie iJeas.” 


We must say that the French, in the exercise of this 
caution, display their wisdom and their taste ; while we, who 
fall into the opposite extreme, and sanction the use, or rather 
the abuse and perversion, of foreign expressions, without 
reason and without end, encourage a practice, which, if It 
prevail for any length of time, will utterly destroy the purity of 
eur mother-tongue, 
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This little Dictionary will be a most usefal book for all 
persons who talk much and think little ; as well as for those 
who wish to learn to speak correctly, with little trouble, and 
at little expence. ‘Two articles we shall extract, as well for 
the subjects of them, as offering fair specimens of the manner 
in which the work is executed, 


‘* Suemmey, Chemise, for Shift, The lower order. of people 
use the former, not being able to pronounce the French word, 
chemise, which now universally replaces the word shift among the 
higher classes. 

“* Prudery and affectation first gave rise to the idea that it was 
improper for a lady to say, skift; why should it be less decent than 
to talk of a shirt? It is ridiculous to suppose, that, by putting it 
into a foreign language, the word is rendered more chaste. 

‘** It is certainly very praise-worthy to introduce foreign words into 
our language, where it has none to express the same idea, because we 
thereby enrich it, and the French, who are sensible of the poverty of 
theirs, have adopted this plan, and have Frencbitied disappointed, 
comfortable, and some others. 

“‘ A language is rich, aad rich enough, when it possesses a word 
for every different idea. 

** The mania of adopting French expressions has very much 
increased Jately ; and it is much to be feared, that our ladies may, in 
time, think themselves authorized to utter in that language, what 
they would blush to hear the sound of in their own.” 


Of the same class, and produced by the same hot-bed, is 
the followiag. 


“ Smacvi-cLoTues, Inexpressisces, for Breeches. This affec~ 
tation of improvement is highly ridiculous, and gives rise to improper 
ideas, which would not otherwise exist.” 


Both these expressions originated, we are convinced, in 
grossness of ideas; thus it is, that over-nice persons are fre- 
quently very nasty; and over-delicate persons are sometimes 
extremely indelicate. ‘They are, therefore, more objectionable 
than, even, if they were imputable only to folly and ignorance. 
With regard to chemise it does not necessarily mean shift— 
for it means both shirt and shift; and, accordingly, when the 
French use the word, they add other words to it, to fix its 
meaning, as chemise d’homme for shirt—chemise de femme for 
shift. But to hear the word not only misapplied, as is 
frequently the case, but mutilated and murdered as it always 
is, by fat cooks and clumsy housemaids, who ape the follies 
ef their mistresses, is more than human patience can endure. 
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Maria, a Domestic Tale. Dedicated, by Permission, to Her 
Royal Highness the Princess Charlotte of Saxe-Cobourg. 
By Catherine St. George. 3 vols. 12mo. Pp. 5386. Ibs. 
Porter. 1817. 


Tue permission to dedicate a work to the heir presumptive of 
the British throne implies the existence of a previous know- 
ledge that it soutatined nothing that was not perfectly consistent 
with religion and virtue. Such certainly is the case ‘with the 
novel before us. It may be read, therefore, without danger, 
and we heartily wish that we could pay ita higher compliment. 
The story is not uninteresting; but its chief fault consists in 
the mode of telling it, by which the catastrophe is known in a 
very early part of the work, and, consequently, the interest is 
materially diminished. There is another error, as it appears - 
to us, in the very foundation of the tale. Maria, the heroine, 
is the daughter of a couple who concealed their marriage for 
soine time after its celebration ; and for this reason only, is 
their daughter consigued to a convent, and does the mother, 
wfter the father’s death, forbear to acknowledge her child to 
her friends. Now this is an occurrence that could not take 
place in societv, unless both the parties were foolish or mad. 
‘The only reason assigned too for the secrecy, is the marriage of 
the mother a short time after the death of her first husband ; 
a sufficient reason, perhaps, fer concealing her marriage at 
first; but no reason at all for suffering her legitimate offspring 
to puss for a bastard. ‘There are other gross improbabilities in 
the story, such as the marriage of Mr. B., while he had a 
wife alive, which would not have happened in England, without 
the certainty of punishment for the felony. 

When Mrs. St. George writes another novel, we strongly 
recommend her not to commit her manuscript to press without 
subjecting it to the revision of some judicious friend; in order 
that she may avoid the numerous grammatical errors which 
distigure the present volumes. This advice is offered from the 
most friendly motives—we do full justice to her principles, 
and to her jatentions. She has some knowledge of men and 
manners; and she is able to compose an amusing and 
interesting work. The respectable list of subscribers, prefixed 
to these volumes, we consider asa tribute of respect to her 
character, 
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The Knitting Teacher’s Assistant; designed for the use of 


National Girls’ Schools, 24mo. Pp. 43. 6d. or 5s, per dozen. 
Hatchard. 1817. 


Eighteen Maxims of neatness and order. To which is prefixed 
an introduction, by Theresa Tidy. 12mo,. Pp. 35. Hatchard, 
1817. 


WE have classed these two little books together, because they 
are written for the same purpose—the improvement of girls— 
by the promotion of useful industry, and by instilling into their 
minds correct notions of cleanliness and good order. And for 
the accomplishment of this object they are admirably calculated. 
We shall extract one specimen, from the Maxims, in justifi- 
eation of our opinion. 


“* Never sally forth from your own room in the morning without 
that old-fashioned article of dress, a pocket: discard for ever that 
modern invention called a ridicule, (properly reticu/e,) and remember 
that a pocket-handkerchief is the most disgusting and unladylike 
article of litter that can be exposed to view, which must often occur 
where there is no pocket. It is also expedient to carry about you a 
purse, a thimble, a pincushion, a pencil, a knife, and a pair of 
scissars, which will not only be an inexpressible source of comfort 
and independence, by removing the necessity of borrowing, but will 
secure the privilege of not lending these indispensable articles. The 
establishment of needles and thread is to be kept not only ready for 
service, but brought iu action. Nothing is to remain andarned or 
unsewed for want of a mind to perform it. Alas! it is adismal 
thing to be a slave to that article of Juxury, of which the most help- 
less and indolent of us may be deprived by frequent accidents ; 
always have a piece of work to take up at a spare minute, and parti-~ 
cularly for evenings at home, when reading is going forward.” 


This is excellent advice to females of every description. 
In a note to this passage, the sensible author observes— 


‘* Neatness in dress is so universally allowed to be an essential qua- 
lification in a gentlewoman, that it has been thought unnecessary to 
enter upon the discussion of it here; but a young person, who is 
really neat and gentlewomanlike in her personal appearance, is 
sometimes very deficient in attention to the circumstances above 
described.” 


We are sorry to be obliged to subscribe to the justice of 
this remark ; but we hope that the force of ridicule, if not the 
strength of admonition, will be applied to the correction of a 
species of vanity and affectation, which has, most unfortu- 
nately, become too prevalent—we mean the rejection of 
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pockets, and the substitution of little bags. We should have 
thought that the general adoption of this folly. by female 
servants would have induced their mistresses to abandon it. 








- 

The Bible Class-Book ; or Scripture Readings for every day in 
the year ; being three hundred and sixty-five Lessons, selected 
from the most instructive and improving parts of the Sacred 
Scriptures. Adapted to the use of Schools and Families. 
12mo. Pp. 544. 6s. bound. Lackington and Co. 1817. 


He must be a bold man who will undertake to decide which 
portions of. the word of God are the most instructive, and the 
most improving, to his creatures. The denunciations against 
those who add to, or detract from, the Sacred Scriptures 
are such as to deter ordinary minds. from any attempt of the 
kind. And we cannot persuade ourselves, as it is insinuated 
in the preface to this volume, that the perusal of the Bible in 
our schools has grown into disuse ‘ from the want of a prac- | 
tical selection, keeping pace with the improved plans on which 
_ modern School Books have been compiled, and being, like the 
present, adapted universally to christian youth, of all classes and 
denommations.”’ 

We are neither aware that the Bible has grown into disuse ; 
nor disposed to admit that the masters of our schools are 
unable or unwilling to fix on proper portions of Scripture for 
their scholars to read. As to the wmproved plans of modern 
school books, we must likewise plead ignorance with respect 
to their usefulness. If we understand the meaning of this 
jargon, it is intended to reduce the Bible to a level with many 
of those profane productions, of which, to humour the indo- 
lence of the age, the “* Beauties” have been extracted, and, 
not unfrequently, by persons incapable of drawing the line of 
distinction between beauties and defects. Against any such 
attempts, as applied to the Sacred Writings, we must enter our 
protest. 








MISCELLANIES. 


Select Translations from Chrysostom’s Homilies on the Gospel of St. 
John ; addressed in a series of letters to the Right Reverend G, I. 
Huntingford. D. D, Lord Bishop of Hereford. 


LETTER XVIII. 





My Lorp, 
In treating of spiritual things, though we allow them their due pre- 
eminence, yet we are no where commanded to refuse the aids which 
God has given us to discern spiritual things, ‘Though the sun shine 
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with a light, which makes him the glory of the heavens, yet without 
the visual powers of the eye, that glory would be lost to us: nor, if 
God had denied us understanding, could the sun of righteousness, 
while he gladdens the world with his presence, have been discerned. 
Two causes may be assigned for the plausible effects, which declama- 
tions against the natural powers of reason produce upon the unwary, 
who are taught to believe, that such powers ought to be entirely 
discarded from the school and discipline of Christ. Those passages 
of Scripture, where human reason is debased, are by no means in- 
tended to convey a censure, or pass a sentence of condemnation, 
upon that noble gift of God, but only used to show its inferiority, 
in comparison with that of God, in regard to some particular matters 
exceeding its reach and compass. Another cause, why the dis- 
paragement of human reason appears so plausible, arises from the 
extravagant pretensions of false learning and knowledge, which can 
never be substantiated. ‘‘ But when we are warranted to take heed 
of philosophy,” says Hooker, ‘* it is not that philosophy and sound 
knowledge attained by natural discourse of reason, bat that philosophy 
which, to bolster heresy or error, casteth a fraudulent show of reason 
upon things which are indeed unreasonable, and by that mean, as b 
a stratagem, spoileth the simple which are not able to withstand suc 
cunning.”* When St. Paul so eloquently asks, Where is the wise? 
Where is the scribe ? Where is the disputer of this world ? Hath not 
God made the wisdom of the world foolishness ? he has no intention 
to decry, or condemn, the lawful use that ought to have been made 
of natural wisdom, but to humble that arrogance of heart and mind, 
which attempts to establish itself independent of divine support. St. 
Paul himself supplies the most conclusive argument to this effect, 
who, on all occasions, shows the greatest powers of reasoning and 
persuasion that ever God gave to man. 

By such an inference, we neither deny nor disparage the necessity 
of divine assistance, but only assign to every gift of God its due and 
proper place; ever remembering, that if there be diversities of gifts, 
itis one Spirit which supplies them all. To shew the necessity of 
divine assistance irtthe attainment either of knowledge, or any other 
Christian grace, God is called by one of the Apostolical writers, 
the Father of Lights, from whom every good, and every perfect gift 
cometh. Hooker, with no less good sense than piety, points out how 
learning may be rendered subservient to the cause of vital religion. 
In the same section with the passage quoted above, he says, ‘‘ There 
is in the world no kind of knowledge whereby any part of truth is 
seen, but we justly account it precious, yea, that principal troth, in 
comparison whereof all other knowledge is vile, may receive from it 
some kind of light ; whether it be that Egyptian and Chaldean wisdom, 
mathematical, wherewith Moses and Daniel were furnished ; or that 
natural, moral, and civil wisdom, wherewith Solomon excelled all 
men; or that rational and oratorial wisdom of the Grecians, which 





* Ecclesiast. Polit. B. 111. Sect. 8. 
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St. Paul brought from Tarsus ; or that Judaical, which he learned in 
Jerusalem, sitting at the feet of Gamaliel ; to detract from the dignity 
thereof, were to injure even God himscif, who being that light which 
none can approach unto, hath sent out these lights whereof weare 
capable, even as so many sparkles resembling the bright fountain 
from which they rise.” Scripture indeed teaches things far above 
nature, and which our reason could not discover of itself; yet reason 
helps us to know those things, as it convinces us that Scripture is the 
Word of God. 

As to the influence of the spirit, especially the ordinary influence, 
which is common to all true Christians, experience teaches vs that it 
is of a secret and indiscernable nature, even to the very soul on which 
it operates. So that the fraits of the Spirit which are described by 
the Apostle to be every good work, thought, and counsel, are far 
better evidence of the reality of such influence, than any violent 
feelings or visible emotions, which may arise only from animal con- 
stitution. And this appears to be the sense in which many of our 
best divines, both the living and the dead, have interpreted the nature 
of spiritual influence. They presume not to discard reason ; for they — 
consider it to be the gift of God, and when aided by grace in the 
heart, it leads us to the knowledge of him, who was raised to be a 
light to lighten the Gentiles, and to be the glory of his people Israel. 
Upon this important topic, My Lord, you have collected ail the rays 
of light into one focus,* and to the list of bright names adduced by 
your Lordship, that of Chrysostom may be added, who thus explains 
the nature of spiritual influence: ‘‘ Jesus Christ himself says, it is 
the Spirit that quickeneth, the flesh profiteth nothing: which is the 
same as saying that every thing respecting him must be heard ina 
spiritual maoner, and with a spiritual disposition, For whoever hears 
it otherwise, receives no consolation or benefit fromit. It was an 
instance of idle curiosity, and carnal inquiry, to doubt how he came 
down from heaven, or to suppose that he was merely the son of 
Joseph, and to ask how he could give us his flesh to eat. AlJ these 
things were the fruits of a carnal mind and will respecting things 
which ought to be spiritually received, as the mysteries of godliness. 
And if it should be asked, how could they understand what was 
meant by eating his flesh ? We answer, they should have waited for 
the proper time, they should have asked, and not yielded to despair. 
For Christ immediately explains his meaning, and says, the words that 
I speck unto you, they are Spirit and they are life, that is, they are of a 
divine and spiritual kind, not tied by the natural course and conse- 
quence of things, but placed above their controul. 

*" When Jesus Christ says, the flesh profiteth nothing, he does not 
speak of his own flesh, but of his words being taken in a low, gro- 
velling, and carnal sense.t For the mysteries of godliness are not to 





~ * Bishop Huntingford’s ‘*‘ Call for Union with the Established 
Church ” 


t¢ St. Chrysostom never shrinks from the doctrines of the Gospel, 
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be jodged of like natural and visible objects, but must be examined 
by the eye within, that is, spiritually. Consequently, he that eaterh not 
his flesh, and drinketh not his blood, hath not life in himself. Now, 
how can it be said, that the flesh, without which it is impo-sible to 
live, profiteth nothing ? This difficulty is removed, and the question 
solved, by the answer given above, where it was shewn that our 
Saviour, in that expression, neither speaks of his own body, «or of 
the animal frame of man, but of a carnal and sensual disposition. 
Again, he clothes his conceptions and doctrines with dignity, foretelling 
future things, and shewing that he desires not glory from men, but 
anxiously seeks their welfare. 

“« The Evangelist says, Jesus knew from the beginning, who they were 
that belived not, and who should betray him; and our Saviour re- 
peating his former declaration that mo man can come to him except it 
were given him from the Father, announces the gospel dispensation to 
be a free gift on the part of God. And what he means by the words, 
from the beginning, is not a bare expression of some limited time, but 
a declaration of his universal foreknowledge, so that before they 
ultered a word and murmured, and before the traitor fell away, 
he knew al] their secret thoughts, giving manifest proof of his divi- 
nity. To persuade them that he was the son of God, and not of 
Joseph as they supposed, and to shew them that believing in bim 
was not an ordinary gift, he adds, no man can come unto me except it 
were given unto him of my Father. Upon hearing this, no man is to 
suppose that faith is a gift of chance, but he may be assured that any 
one who renders himself worthy of receiving it will not fail to re- 
ceive it. There is nothing of force to render faith an involuntary 
act on the part of the receiver. For Jesus Christ says to the twelve, 
will ye also go away? Shewing them they were retained in his ser- 
vice not by any constraint, but by their own free will. 

‘* In reply to this Peter asked an emphatical question, expressive of 
his great affection. Towhom shall we go? Not for food, or rai- 
ment, or lodging ; but to what other teacher can we go? For thou 
hast the words of eternal life. Andthen he made that ample con- 
fession on which the Church stands, Thou art that Christ, the Son of 
the living God. The truths relating to our Lord's Divinity are im- 





but lays open the whole counsel of God. Cold and abstract morality, 
divested of christian motives and doctrines, can never awake men to 
feel the danger of sin, and to seek the way of salvation. but there is 
a life and vigour in the doctrine of the church, which gives morality 
a beauty and animation, to which a dry skeleton can never pretend. 
“* The wonderful scheme of man’s redemption,” says Bishop Horsley, 
“* must be set forth faithfully and exactly, as it is exhibited in the 
Holy Scriptures, and upon the authority of the Scriptures in their 
plain, natural, and unsophisticated meaning, in the offices, the 39 
articles, and the homilies of the Church of England. This doctrine 
will always find its way to the heart, and bear down all opposition 
internal or external, of the carnal man,” Charge, A. D, 1800. 
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pressive, and work their way to the heart; though it is not by any 
irresistible force that God makes men good and spiritual. In chusing 
his servants, he uses no force but that of persuasion. If one who 
had been numbered with those who were sent to work miracles, even 
to cleanse the lepers and raise the dead, fell from his high calling, it is 
a warning proof that it rests with ourselves either to be saved or 

risb, Hearing this, we should learn to be sober and watchful.” 
Chrysost. Vol. 2. P. 298—302.—Paris Edit. 1633. 

These rational views, my Lord, which Chrysostom has taken of 
Spiritual things, may be said clearly to assert eternal providence and 
to justify the ways ot Godto men. For if God is the author of that 
illuminating influence which keeps the mind from error, and guides it 
in the way of sober truth, the right use of such reason is the best 
tribute of obedience that can be given to its author. The use of reason 
in discerning and comparing spiritual things, is not like discarding the 
true ight which lighteth every man that cometh into the world ; but is 
only making the gifts of nature subservient to the blessings of Reve- 
lation in order to return both with due interest when an account shall 
be demanded. Though our sight in itself is the most perfect and 
delightful of all the senses, yet no one ever supposed that the disco- 
veries of a Galileo or a Newton tended to obliterate or even tarnish 
the lustre of the starry firmament.: The eye sees the Heavens de- 
claring the glory of God, and the firmament shewing his handy work, 
yet the use of that natural instrument never obstructs the spiritual eye 
from seeing Jesus Christ, the Sonof Righteousness, who is the true 
light of the world. If learning were so really detrimental to the 
cause of vital religion, God would never have given it in such abun- 
dant measure to some of the brightest geniuses who have been num- 
bered with his servants and his saints. 

My Lord, 
I have the honour to be, 
With the highest respect, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient and humble servant, 
A. C, CAMPBELL, 


Pontefract, July 25, 1817. 
[SEE : 
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Inscription for the Tomb erected to the memory of the Marquis of 
Anglesea's Leg. 
Here rests, and let no saucy knave 
Presume to sneer or laugh— 
To learn, that mould’ring, in this grave, 
Is laid——a British Calf. 
For he who writes these lines is sure, 
That those who read the whole, 
Will find such laugh were premature, 
For here, too, liesa Sole. 
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And here five little ones repose, 
Twin-born with other five, 
Unheeded by their brother toes, 

Who all are now alive. 


A leg and foot, to speak more plain, 
Rests here, of one commanding, 
Who, though his wits he might retain, 
Lost half his understanding. 


Who, when the guns with murder fraught, 
Pour'd bullets thick as hail, 

Could only, in this way, be brought, 
To give the foe leg bail. 


Who now in England, just as gay, 
As in the battle brave, — 

Goes to the rout, review, or play, 
With one foot in the grave ! 


Fortune, in vain, here show'd her spite, 
For he will still be fonnd, 

Should England’s Sons engage in fight, 
Resolv'd to stand his ground, 


But Fortune's pardon I must beg, 
She wish'd not to disarm ;— 

And, when she lopp’d the hero’s leg, 
She did not seek his h-arm :— 


And but indulg’d a harmless whim ;— 
Since he could walk with one, 

She saw two legs were lost on him, 
Who never deign'd to run. 
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Rogerson’s History of the wars, from the French Revolution to the 
Battle of Waterloo and bombardment of Algiers. Volume lI. 
and the second volume, which completes the work, will bé pub- 
lished in 5 monthly parts. 

In the press. From the classical press of Mr. Nichols, may 
speedily be expected, a third volume quarto of the genuine works of 
William Hogarth ; with Biographical anecdotes. By John Nichols, 
F. S. A. and the late George Stevens, F.R.S. and F.S.A. Containing 
Clavis Hogarthiana, and other illustrative essays; with fifty additional 
Plates ;—and, British Monachism; or mannersand customs of the 
Monks and Nuns of England. To which are added, 1. Peregrinato- 
rium Religiosum ; or Manners and Customs of ancient Pilgrims.---II. 
Consuetudinal of Anchorets and Hermits.—III. Account of the 
Continentes, or Women who had made Vows of Chastity.—IV. 
Four Select Poems in various styles. By Thomas Dudley Fosbrooke, 
M.A.F.S.A. Author of the History of Gloucestershire, &c. 
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In the course of the present month will be published, Part I. of an 
Hesrew Bisre without points, to be completed in four parts ; it is 
uniform with the Heprew Bisie with poinis, that was published in 
May last. Kither of these Bibles may be had interpaged with English, 
Greck, or Latin; and thus conjoined, will not when bound exceed 
one inch in thickness ; as a Hebrew Bible alone only half an inch. 


Mr. Mori an indefatigable compiler of several useful publications, 
announces another under the title of Curious and Interesting Subjects 
of History, Antiquity, and Science, containing the earliest information 
of the most remarkable cities of ancient and modern times, their 
customs, architecture, &c. &c. 


In the press, and speedily will be published, a reply tothe Rev. Mr. 
Mathias’ (of Duviin) Enquiry into the Doctrines of the Reformation, 
or a right convincing aud conclusive confutation of Calvinism. To 
which is subjoined Jenopaideia, on the true method of instructing the 

lergy of the established Church, beng a wholesome Theological 
Cathartic to purge ithe Church of the Predestinarian Pestilence, by a 
Clergyman oi the Church of England. 

Miss Lefanva, the Authoress of the interesting and popular novel 
Strathallen, has in the press, a new novel entitled Helen Monteagle, 
in 3 vols, which will appear early in October. 


Soon will appear, a new edition of the abridgement of Ainsworth's 
Latin Dictionary, revised by J. Carey, LL.D. 


Just published, for the use of families and schools, ‘‘ The Chris- 
tian faith stated and explained, in a course of Practical Lectures on 
some of the leading doctrine of the Gospel.” By the Rev. H. C. 
O‘Donnoghue, M. A. Handsomely printed in foolscap Svo. Also, 
by the same, Early Piety, a Sermon on Prov. iv. 9, addressed to youth. 
Third Edition. 


Armageddon ; a poem, the first eight books, by the Rev. G. 
Townsend, Trin. Coll. Camb. second edition, 8vo. 


Cornelius Nepos; with English notes, and questions. By the Rev. 
C. Bradley, M. A. for the use of Schools, duod. on the Plan of his 
Pu «pries, Ovid, and Eutropius. 


The classical Journal, No. 31, for June, 1817. Containing a 
variety of classical, biblical, and oriental literature. Published quar- 
terly. 

The Pamphleteer, No. XIX. Being an impartial record of the 
best pamphlets of the day on all subjects of general interest. Pub- 
lished occasionally, at an average of 4 Nos, annually. 


The A&gis of England; or the triumphs of the late war, as they 
appear in the thanks of Parliament, progressively voted to the Navy 
and Army ; and the communications either oral or written on the 
subject. Chronologically arranged, with notices Biographical and 
Military. By Maurice Evans, Navy and Army Agent. 8vo. A few 
copies on Imperial paper. 
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PROTESTANT ADVOCATE. 





RELIGIOUS RETROSPECT. 





NorHING can more astonish a contemplative mind, than the 
great revolution of public opinion on various subjects. If we 
compare the sentiments of the nation on these as they were in 
the middle of the last reign with what they are at present, a 
change so great would appear, that we cannot but ask what 
has caused it. To investigate that cause we must divide the 
subjects of public opinion into political and religious. The 
change of opinion on political subjects may be referred to the 
American Revolution and its consequences. It is foreign to 
our purpose, nor shall we take up the time of our readers by 
pursuing this fact through its different ramifications. Our 
more immediate business is with regard to religion—and here 
we must atiribute the great change which has taken place to 
the Samaritan Schism of Whitfield and Wesley. Previous 
to their appearance men were united always to some long- 
established form of worship. ‘To change was an effort 
attended with much hesitation and effected with great pain. 
Novel opinions were supposed and truely, to bring their own 
condemnation with them, and the religion of their forefathers 
was deemed an inheritance not to be relinquished but on the 
most mature consideration and the deepest conviction. Now, 
on the contrary, men will attend on the same day two or three 
different modes of worship. They belong to any in their 
neighbourhood, are honorary professors of every sect, the 
sound consistent members of none. Hence a most dreadful 
symptom prevails in the religious world, which must be 
attended with the very worst consequences if it cannot be 
abated. ‘This is indifference. It is, indeed, the natural con- 
sequence of such varied schisms. The mind, harassed by 
specious but contradictory arguments, becomes inattentive 
altogether. And, although the angry zeal of Covenanters 
and Puritans is much to be deprecated, yet this modern luke- 
No. 23}, Vol. 52, August, 1817. Ss 
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warmness is not less to be avoided. But liberality and tolera 
tion are the rage of the day, a morbid sensibility infects the 
public mind, which can, therefore, entertain only high- 
flown notions which persecutes the whites In pity to the 
blacks, and encourages every form of faith, but the national 
one. 

Charity, however, is a personal virtue, and that most strictly. 
For example, we are by it bound to save from want and every 
injury as far as lies in our power, the Hindoo reeking from the 
bloody rites of Jauggernaut. but we are also bound, for the 
sake of what is far more important than bodily comforts, and, 
therefore, it is a duty far more incumbent upon us, to 
enlighten his mind, and dispel those dismal errors by which 
he is misled. ‘This is so glaring a truth, that, perhaps, no 
soi disant professor of christianity will venture to deny it. 
Upon the same princip les, however, we argue that although 
personal charity is due to all whose fee of christianity 
may differ most from ours—still no charity is due to their 
errors. We are bound to suppress and ove ose those errors, to 
prevent their spreas li g, to discourag e their propagation, and 
to support what we deem truth to the utmost of our power. 
Let it not be said that truth is not easily ascertained by an 
unprejudiced enguirer. This would be a negation of divine 
wisdom and goodness. For, surely, He who knows of what 
we are made—who delights himself in truth—has laid before 
us sufficient evidences thereof, and his revealed will cannot 
mislead those, who are humbly willing to be.led by it. 
Therefore, every individual must exercise his judgment, and 
however dreadful the re esponsibility, he must choose for himself. 
But having chosen, it is then his duty to support his own 
ereed, and to inculcate his tenets as far as his influence extends. 
[In so doing he evinces his charity, not indeed to the bodies 


from which, however, he is not precluded, but to the souls of 


men. Now, since there are many too Jukewerm in their 
christian profession to be capable of a vigorous opposition to 
error, and yet desirous of doing something for the truth, we 
will point out to them a mode which will suit the gentlest 
disposition, and will not greatly fash the most indolent. This 


is to encourage the propagation of those truths which they 


themselves acknowledge, by pecuniary assistance, by counte= 
nancing those who teach them, and by neglecting all ot hers. The 
last expedient, simple as it is, would, if diligently inculcated 
and generally practised, alone extinguish error, ai id render its 
teachers harmless. It is the very duty which the Apostle 


presses upon our observance, when he so severely reprobates 
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the indulgence of idle curiosity, having tiching ears. Let it 
never be forgotten that he who gives any encouragement to 
erroneous doctrines, aud seducing f spirits, however small —is, 
quoad hoc, a Sharer in the guilt, and must wot expect 
impunity. 

But here our readers must excuse our dilating farther at 
present on this very important subject. ‘The debates on the 
Catholic Question have lately so occupied our pages, that we 
are much in arrear with our Correspondents, and several most 
valuable papers await, and have long waited for their turn. 
We shall, therefore, return to the subject again, concluding 
for the present with cne glaring fact as a proof of our case. 

Now on no religious subject has public feeling more altered 
than with respect to Popish ) praciices. Our, forefathers shud- 
dered at their very mention. And exclusive of the horror 
produced by the recollection of recent aencchgee oe they 
regarded those opinions and pr actices so contrary to christian 
truth, ries let ‘ly a new edition of ancient P: rnittlii: that 
they conceived it thei ir duty to discour age them by every means. 
Hence Popish chapels were er cted in obscure places, and 
their idols properly enough confined to dark corners. They 
were, indeed, all but persecuted. tiow much the case is now 
altered needs no proof. ‘There is a city in this Island where 
the Popish chapel is far more splendid than any place of Pro- 
testant worship in the neighbourhood, But on that point more 
hereafter. Now what hes caused this alteration of our conduct 
towards Popery ? Have its professors receded from the more 
obnoxious of their opinions? Are rein better inclined to 


tolerate Protestants than heretofore? Or do they acknowledge 
themselves bound by oaths made to heretics, as they are 


binding between heretics themselves? In short, do they con- 


descend to practise fair dealing with us? No such thing. 
With respect to their tenets it is their boast that these remain 
unchanged and unchangeable. With respect to toleration, 


the Pope has lately sole mnly enforced the ancient doctrines of 
his church on that subject. The case is a curious one, and 


Mies how little among them is regarded the great rule of 
mutual forbearance. In consequence of the late convulsions 
throughout Europe, it has been found expedient to place under 
one monarch Protestant Holland and Popish Flanders, and it 
was agreed that both forms of christianity should be indiscri- 
minately tolerated throughout both countries. No proposition 
could be more fair. ‘The arrangement, however, was no 
sooner made, the magistrates and prelates and great officers of 
state were no sooner sworn to its observance, than there issues 
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a Bull from Rome condemning that arrangement in the most 
pointed language. At the same time, instructions were issued 
to the clergy from the highest to the lowest, that they should 
oppose it by every possible means. In consequence, absolution 


has been refused at the last moment for the simple crime of 


having taken oaths of allegiance under this new constitution as a 
deadly sin, and the people ure instructed that to keep that oath 
will certainly cause their eternal damnation. Such was the 
case with M. Wagener, who lately held an important situation 
under the King of the Net! ierlands. Nay, so alarmed was 
the poor man by the language of his Priest, that he actually 
surrendered for pious uses the salary he ha .d received during 
the execution of his official duties. 

Here we must digress for a moment. 

This is an instance of many thousands, proving the complete 
command which the Popish Priest has over his penitent. How 
that influence is exercised, compare the foregoing with the 
following fact. One of Lynch’s murderers has been at last 
convicted. One of those bloody fiends who deliberately burnt 
alive three men, four women, and two children, for no othe: 
offence than the master of the house having given evidence 
against some thieves who had robbed him. The Judge, in 
passing sentence on this fellow, told him that the only amends 
he could make to society was a discovery of his associates and 
of their practices. This the fellow sneered at, but he was 
attended by the priest, he was confessed, and absolved, and 
yu »d without giving any information. [In this case. no reli- 
gious antipathies interfered, for the Lynches were themselves 
Papists. Had they been heretics, indeed, so meritorious an 
act as roasting such a let together would have deserved cano- 
nization. Now we would appeal to our readers of the Roman 
Catholic persuasion, and some such we know there are— 
whether this Priest could not have obtained a complete 
discovery if he chose? ‘There can be no doubt on the sub- 
ject. This, too, may be added, that in the opinion of the 
soundest divines, as repentance without restitution is merely 
hypocrisy, so the repentance of a conspirator who still ad- 
heres to his conspiracy, can never lead to pardon. Surely, 
the Irish Government would have been justified in refusing 
the admission of any Priest to this man, until he had given all 
the information in his power. We would recommend this ex- 
periment to be tried on the next atrocious occasion, and we 
will venture to prove that a villain’s eternal salvation will not 
be endangered, if he should be executed unconfessed and 
unabsolved. 
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But to return ; our third assertion was, that Papists now dis- 
regarded the sanction of oaths made to heretics as much as 
ever. The Kingdom of the Netherlands affords us a splendid 
instance of this too. The prime Bishop of Liege had taken 
the same oaths with M. Wagener. In consequence of the 
Pope’s interference, he has published a declaration of the 
sense in which he took, or at least, means to keep the oath he 
had taken. ‘This declaration completely explains the whole 
away. ‘lo all the intents and purposes of an oath, and of the 
constitution, our Holy Bishop might just as well have kissed 
the book after repeating Tam O’Shanter or Chevy Chase. 
These are the men whom Lord Donoughmore, Parnell, and 
Grattan, tell us may be admitted to the management of a 
Protestant kingdom on their taking certain oaths, &c. With 
respect to unfair dealing, we have a curious, and not 
unamusing circumstance to mention. We lately published a 
letter from the Pope, on the subject of reading the Bible, to 
the Archbishop of Mechlin, and we fairly stated that Mr. 
Andrewes had, in the Orthodox Journal, publicly denied its 
authenticity, inasmuch as there was no Archbishop of 
Mechlin. He at the same time preferred a charge of delibe- 
rate forgery against Ralib, Laicus, &c. for these are different 
signatures of _a respectable surgeon, under whose lash 
Andrewes, Gandolphy, and Popery, have long smarted, and 
the language he has used is not such as is usual among 
scholars or gentlemen. More copies of this letter having 
arrived from the continent, it now appears that the name 
should have been Mohilow, and the letter was addressed to the 
Archbishop of Mohilow, the primate of Popery in the Russian 
dominions. But what stamps Mr. A. with the charge of unfair 
dealing is this, that at the very time he was denying the 
existence of the letter, it was circulating by the Popish Priests 
in London among their devotees as genuine, and containing 
the matured sentiments of the Pope on the subject of the 
Bible Society. This having been fairly brought home to him, 
Mr. Andrewes now allows, in a very awkward manner, that 
there is an Archbishop of Mechlin, whose conduct has been 
such as is reprimanded in the Bull. The manner in which 
this admission is made, proves that want of fair dealing which 
we here regret. 

‘ There is, to be sure, a M.de Pradt now living, who 
“ uncanonically assumed, under the authority of Buonaparte, 
“ the title of Archbishop of Mechlin; a man of modern 
‘© Jatitudinarian principles, and to whose conduct the censures 
“ of the supposed Bull might with a stricter degree of pro- 
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© priety be applied; but then, as this personage was never 
* acknowledged either by the Roman See, or the present 
‘«* King of the Netherlands, it cannot be imagined that the 
“ Holy See would so far forget itself, as to issue a Bull to a 
“ character which it refused tc admit among the members of 
© its hierarchy.” (Orthodox Journal, p. 258.) 

We leave our readers to estimate these observations for 
themselves. 

We shall now proceed to make some observations on the 
resolutions of the Board of British Catholics, passed June 9th, 
and recorded in our last Number. ‘The first resolu:‘on speaks 
of the large minorities in both houses, without rev: “ing to the 
increasing majorities, and to the very genera! satisfaction 
expressed on their decision, which, after the most unbiassed 
attention had been given to the subject, declares that no plan has 
yet been offered which will probably give satisfaction to either 
party, or produce friendship to both, or contentment to either. 
But we must strongly call the attention of government to the 
second resolution, which holds out an implied threat, that if 
the Popish claims be not granted, on the eve of some future 
battle, the soldiers of that persuasion will withdraw from their 
ranks, and desert their commander. Nor is this any chime- 
rical idea. Jt is well known in the army, that Irish Papists 
are continually deserting, and that their Priests secretly 
encourage such desertion. Besides, it is more difficult to 
recover them than any other set of deserters. ‘Then the reso- 
lution goes on to say—we hope that our country, iu the hour 
of triumph and secure peace, will not consign to oblivion 
and punishment merely on account of their religious tenets, 
men whose services she hesitated not to accept, nay, scrupled 
not to solicit, in the hour of doubtful and dangerous war. 
Was there ever such a stupid tirade. These men, whether 
soldiers or sailors, are capable of attaining the highest offices 
in their respective professions. But they are here absurdly 
said to be consigned to oblivion and punishment, because they 
cannot be Lord Chancellors, Judges, or Members of” Par- 
liament. It is difficult to say which is most remarkable in this 
insinuation, its folly or its wickedness. The third is a truism, 

sbut inapplicable to the parties concerned. ‘The fourth con- 
tains a falsehood, as the Papists are not prevented by any 
exertions of their talents or industry, from partaking of ‘the 
emoluments or advantages of a government, &c. since they 
are excluded only from a very few situations of power rather 
than of profit. The abuse which is alleged in the latter 
part of this resolve is surely imaginery, and that in practice 
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they are deprived of those privileges to which the letter of the 
law admits, is so contrary to the tact, that they actually enjoy 
many privileges which the letter of the law denies them. 
The fifth resolution has been so suffic iently answered by the 
Bishop of Landatt, and the observations already made in these 
pages on Lord Grey’s reply to that prelate, as to render it 
necessary now only to refer our readers back. In the sixth, 
a determination is expressed still to harass government and 
the country on the subject, certain that their uNoivipep!!! 
allegiance, &c. &c. Now this is the very point on which we 
split. Their allegiance is manifestly divided. What iias been 
the conduct of the Priests and some of the laity in the 
Netherlands on the subject of toleration—this very subject ? 
On this we have already dwelt, and can Roman Catholics pre- 
tend to say that their allegiance is undivided? The prelates 
of the Popish Hierarchy are at this moment unable to draw 
the limits of spiritual obedience for their own conduct, and 
upon every occasion, if at all important, it is clear that spiri- 
tual considerations will ever interfere. The two remaining 
resolutions are merely votes of thanks. It is much to be 
lamented, that instead of reiterating the same assertions to 
those who as constantly refuse to believe them, the Roman 
Catholics would endeavour either to remove these objections 
or allow their force. It will also be recollected that once they 
did make this attempt and failed. The attempt, therefore, 
proves the validity of our objections, at least, in the opinion 
of the Roman Catholics themselves, headed by the late Duke 
of Norfolk, the grandfather of the present Lord Petre, Lord 
Stourton, &c. But, as if to prove how littie regard was paid 
to allegiance, and the laws of the country, the Irish Catholic 
Board, which was dissolved by Lord Whitworth, availing 
themselves of the unsettled state which an interregnum, by 
the change of Viceroys, generally produces, have been re- 
organized. It is already in a state of fervid activity, is issuing 
addresses to the Prelates and Priests, and to the Pope himself, 
On the other hand, the Jesuits are forming themselves into 
regular societies. ‘Their splendid establishments in England 
and Ireland demand the serious considerations of Protestants 
of every denomination. We beg leave to call the attention of 
our readers to the following observations, and request our ~ 
Correspondents to give us all the informationon the subject in 
their power. We add poor Gandolphy’s forced submission, and 
Dr. Dromgoole’s curious epistle from Rome concerning Father 
Hayes, who is now said to be shut up asa lunatic. He 
attempted to address the Pope on some occasion, who replied, 
Audacious mortal, darest thou speak to me thus! 
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From the Belfast News-Letter. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE RECENT INTRODUCTION 
OF THE ORDER OF JESUITS INTO IRELAND. 






To live in an age so enlightened, so free from all former 
principles, and ancient prejudices, is deemed a peculiar 
blessing. 

Iam led to this remark, by the blaze of light which your 
correspondent Pastor shed on the Jesuits, in your paper of 
Friday last—whiose system ‘* he trusts we shall soon sce fiourish 
in our Island (Ireland,) for the advancement of learning, RELI- 
GION, and VIRTUE !” 

This writer holds out to the Protestants of Ulster, in the 
nineteenth century, a system that, from its earliest existence 
to its downfall, has been held dangerous in every state into 
which it insinuated itself. These were chiefly Catholic coun- 
tries, and their rulers, especially his Holiness himself, not 
likely to act without cause, against a body which were called 
the Life Guards of the Pope, the most thorough-going com- 
batants for the See of Rome. 

A brief sketch of their rise and fall may be interesting and 
useful :— 

On the first proposition of the Institution to Pope Paun, a 
committee of Cardinals, to whom it was referred, reported it | 
to be “ unnecessary and dangerous.” By his Bull, Regimine i 
Miltantis Ecclesia, 1541, the order was approved of, under 
the name of the Society of Jesus ; the number of the Pro- 
fessed was restrained to sixty, but the restriction was cancelled 
two years afterwards.— After sixty-three years experience of its 
baleful effects, it was expelled from England 1604; from 
Venice in 1606; from Portugal in 1759; from France in 
1764; from Spain and Sicily in 1767.—Its members then, a 
Edmund Burke informed us, “‘ became fugitives, outcasts of 
** all mankind, refused admittance by every nation in Europe, 

We even by the Sovereign Pontiff, to whom they were so 
“ zealously attached; and after wandering about the seas, 
** sailing from port to port, were at last happy to find an 
** asylum, which was procured for them with great difficulty 

‘* in the barren Island of Corsica.’ In the same year, the 

Parliament of Paris published an arret against them, declaring 
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them enemies of Sovereigns and the public tranquillity of 
kingdoms ; while most of the Catholic powers in Europe were 
publishing edicts to forbid, under severe penalties, the recep- 
tien of the expulsed Jesuits in any part of their dominions. 
At length, in 1773, they were suppressed by the Pope himself, 
in a Bull of enormous length, in consequence of which they 
were obliged, among other things, to give up their colleges 
and schovis, and resign all the functions of their ministry of 
what nature or kind soever. This Bull extended to all coun- 
tries in which they were placed, and sentence of excommuni- 
cation denounced against those who should harbour or conceal 
any of their effects. [Quzxe :—Whether infallibility vested 
in Clement XIV. who thus destroyed the order, or does this 
moment vest in the present Pope Pius VII. by whom it has 
just been restored? Perhaps Pasror may prove that it lay in 
both.] 

The liberal Alexander, (it appears in your last day’s publi- 
cation,) by his ukase of January 2d; 1816, ordained, that all 
the monks of the order of the Jesuits should immediately quit 
St. Petersburgh, and not enter either of his two capitals of 
Russia. At the very time when an Emperor, the pride of his 
age, banishes them from his dominions, a parish Priest is found 
to plead for their establishment in the Protestant realm of 
Great Britain, under the auspices of its Prince Regent ! 
Effrentery such as this were more suitable to the 8th, 9th, or 
10th century. 

The different states enumerated, including Rome, must, 
provided Pastor is well-founded in his love of the order, and 
his applying to it our Lord’s term, * the good seed,” have 
acted in error, by suppressing it, and in total ignorance of the 
nature and practical operation of the system, which, in these 
our days of liberality, ought, it seems, to be cherished and 
established in Ireland ! 

Considering that the testimonies against a system long tried, 
and at length condemned by the common consent of the 
world, came direct from so many countries where Papal power 
is still dominant, it is almost needless to refresh the memory, 
by the words of an able ‘and fair historian of another church. 
—Dr. Robertson, in his Charles V., admits every merit 
which the order ever had any just claim: granting, am 
other things, that the greater number of the society “ engaged 
in literary pursuits, or employed in the functions of religion, 
was left to the guidance of those common principles which 
restrain men from vice, and excite them to whatever is 
becoming and laudable.” Truth, however, obliged him to 
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add the following damning clauses against the fraternity at 
large :— 

“ As it was for the honour and advantage of the society, 
** that the members should possess an ascendant over persons 
“ in high rank, or of great power, the desire of acq uiring and 
“ preserving such a direction of their conduct, with greater 
* facility, has led the Jesuits to propagate a system of 
“* relaxed and pliant moraliiy, which accommodates iiself to the 
6 passions of men, which justifies their vices, which tolerates 
“ their imperfections, which authorizes almost every action that 
* the most audacious or crafty politician would wish to perpe- 
“© trate.” 





“« They have published such tenets concerning the duty 
“ of opposing Princes, who were enemies of the Catholic 
“ faith, as vonaduntened the most atrocious crimes, and tended 
“ to dissoive all the ties which connect subjects with their 
“ rulers.”’——‘* Whoever recollects the events which have 
“ happened in Europe during two centuries, will find that the 
«© Jesuits may justly be considered as responsible for most of 
** the pernicious effects arising from that corrupt and dan- 
‘* gerous casuistry, from those extravagant tenets concerning 
“ ecclesiastical power, and from that intolerant spirit, which 
‘¢ have been the disgrace of the Church of Rome throughout 
* that period, and wiigh have brought so many calamities 

** upon civil society.’ 

Ought not ning then, to cover his face, when he 
attempts to load with honour a system so abhorrent. to the 
Christian faith, that it became a matter of necessity to put it 
down, within these forty-four years, in every Catholic country ; 
and that at length its doom should be,sealed by the Sovereign 
Pontiff. himself, by a Bull full of innumerable reasons, which 
demanded that it should no longer be tolerated on the face of 
the earth, but be cut down as a “ cumberer of the ground.” 
How is Pastor to answer, for thus arguing against the moral 
principles inculcated in the Scriptures of his Heavenly 
Master; whose religion he entered into solemn vows to propa- 
gate; a religion breathing the purest, the most direct, and 
most simple morality; the very contrast of the involved, 

rooked, and pliant principles of a Jesuit. 

The talents and literary acquirements of many individuals 
of the order, are always admitted; but their very talents and 
acquirements, (as they operated in society, according to the 
rules and orders of the body,) were their curse! They 





* French Encyclopedie, art. “‘ Jesuites,” tom. viii. 513. 
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threatened to overturn every European state; they confounded 
the ideas of right aud wrong in the minds of men; and they 
carried the worst of objects by the worst of means. 

Does our own government then wink at the revival of the 
order in InwLAND; that country of all others, where it may 
produce the direst etiects? Or, are our rulers unapprized of 
the faci, t! paons have already organized an extensive semi- 
nary, which may shortly have numerous afliliated ones covering 
the kingdom ; that they have purchased an estate for the sup- 
port of it; that they are endeavouring to creep into the heart 
of the land, where they can break-in the Irish youth to their 
yoke, and render them easy instruments of future mischief, 

OBSERVER. 

Juge Lith, 1817. 


*,* [tis remarked with respect to Jesuitism, that since its 
downfall, the dread tribunal of the Inquisition, instituted in 
the 12th century for the examination and punishment of here- 
tics, has lost several of its terrors; and that animosities 
between the Romish and the Reformed Churches have consi- 
derably subsided.—Do these facts exalt Jesuitism in Pastor's 
eyes ? 


ORANGE ASSOCIATION. 


At a Meeting of the Granp Orance Loner, of the City 
and County of Londonderry, held at New-town-Limavady, on 
Friday the 6th of June, 1817 ; 


The Reverend James Jones, Grand Master, in the 
Chair : 
The following Resolutions were unanimously agreed to:— 
Resotvep—That we deem it expedient, at this our Annual 
Meeting, to renew the assurances of our most zealous attach- 
ment to our most gracious King, to his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent of the United Kingdom, and our happy Con- 
stitution, as by Law established. 4 
Resotvep—T hat firmly and unalterably attached as we are, 
and as every true Protestant must be, to the sacred and solemn 
compact entered into between the King and his People, at the 
Glorious Revolution, we cannot view, without the most serious 
alarm, any attempt to re-model the Constitution, by subverting 
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those principles which, during the last century, have steered 
us safe through scenes of no common danger, unhurt alike by 
the shocks of Internal Commotion and the assaults of Foreign 
Power. 

Resotvep—That the thanks of the Orangemen of the City 
and County of Londonderry, are pre-eminently due, and are 
hereby tendered, to the Right Honourable Robert Peel, Chief 
Secretary of Ireland, the uniform, unshaken, and intrepid sup- 
porter of the Protestant Interest, for the manly, eloquent, and 
decisive appeal lately made by him in the House of Commons, 
in its defence—an appeal, which carried the conviction of 
experience, during a period of the most arduous difficulty, and 
! was founded upon a thorough knowledge of the true interest of 
| the Empire. 
| Resotvep—That our Thanks are also eminently due to the 
Right Honourable the Lord Chancellor, the Right Honour- 
able the Earl of Liverpool, Lord Viscount Sidmouth, the 
Right Reverend the Bishops of Landaff and Ossory, the Right 
Honourable Sir George F. Hill, George R. Dawson, Esq. and 
J. Leslie Foster, Esq. (the supporter of our Principles,) and 
to the other distinguished Statesmen and Senators in both 
Houses of Parliament, who so warmly and successfully re- 
sisted, in the late struggle for Political Power, a measure preg- 
nant with danger to the Protestant Establishment in Church 
and State. 

Resotvep—That the Corporation of the City of Dublin, 
the Protestants of London, and the University of Oxford, who 
boldly stepped forward in support of the Protestant Establish- 


ment, deserve our utmost gratitude. 
JAMES JONES, Grand Master. 
WILLIAM S S. ROSS, Secretary. 

















For the Protestant Advocate. 


ADDRESS TO THE PROTESTANT INTEREST IN 
SCOTLAND, IN 1778. 


(Continued from p. 289.) 


in the second place, I say, that propery is.a religion diame- 
trieally opposite to the free Constitution of this country : this 
ground of objection against Popery, is so self-evident to every 
one who is in the least conversant in the history and revolu- 
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tions of our own country, that to mention it, is sufficient to 
establish it. 

What else has been the History of Britain, whether we 

speak of Scotland or England, since the very first dawn of the 

Reformation, but more especially of Scotland, till the ever 
memorable 2rA of the happy revolution, when the civil as 
well as religious rights and liberties of Britain, were snatched 
out of the devouring jaws of ANTI-CHRIST, and finally settled 
upon their present glorious basis; but one continued struggle 
betwixt popERY and SLAVERY on the one part, and PROTES- 
TANTISM and LIBERTY on the other? 

When we look back untothe many wicked plots and con- 
spiracies of the Popish party, both at home and abroad, who 
have ever heen esteemed (at least till of late) the hereditary 
and irreconcileable foes of the liberties of Britain on the one 
hand, and the certain irreclaimable friends of tyranny and 
despotism on the other: and when we consider the many 
narrow escapes and deliverances which Britain, and alli the 
friends of liberty and patriotism therein, have. in every age, 
experienced therefrom, must we not be constrained to acknow- 
ledge, that, in whatever proportion, or to whatever degree, 
Popery and Papists have at any time prevailed, in the same pro- 
portion, and tothe same degree, our sacred RIGHTS and LIBER - 
TIES, Civil as well as religious, have ever been in danger; and, 
therefore, to whatever degree Popery and Papists shall be again 
mdulged, tolerated, or the legal BARRIERS against them with- 
drawn or removed, in the same proportion, and to the same 
degree, similar consequences are still to be expected ? 

Have we forgotten the many RISINGS and ALARMS OF 
RIsINGS from the PaPists, during the despotic reigns of the 
James’s and Charles’s. Have we forgotten the years 1715 and 
1745, when a POPISH PRETENDER, trusting to the numbers 
and strength of his Popish adherents, within our own bosom, 
threatened the overthrow of our Constitution, and the res- 
toration of arbitrary power and slavery, by the hands of a 
Popish banditti? Can the Eithopian change his skin, or the 
leopard his spots ? Has the “ Dragon,” which was “ cast out 
ento the earth,” lost his inclination, with his power to “ de- 
stroy,” or has he now ceased any longer to ‘* deceive?” 
Have Popish and Jacobite forces altered their nature with 
their situation? And because, perhaps, they may have now 
attained more interest and more credit at St. J s’s, are they 
therefore to be more trusted by the people at large ? 

But from our history let us turn, fora moment, to THE LAWS 
of our country, and let us observe how these speak respecting 
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Popery. And here, my dear friends and fellow anal to 
what STATUTE-BOOK, or to what PEKIOD, either of the Scots, 
English, or British paws before, at, or since the Revolution, 
shall I refer you? Indeed it is totally superfluous to quote to 
you any one code upon this subject more than another. “lake 
whatever part of the srarure#s that shall first fall in your way, 
from the very beginning of our happy REFORMATION FROM 
PorERY, till the reign of his present Majesty, and in almost 
every Session of Parhament, under every reign since that of 
James Vith. and downwards, you shall unifermly find them 
all interlarded with “ONE UNINTERRUPTED SERIFS OF ACTS, 
STATUTES, CLAUSES, PENALTIES, AND RESTRICTIONS against 
Popery and rapists. Now what could be the ground and 
occasion of all this anxious and accumulated attention in all 
OUr LEGISLATURES to this single object of PopERY? 

What could impress upon ALL our FOREFATHERS, in all 
periods till the present, so deep-rooted, unalterable, and unre- 
mittiog an aversion to the Roman Catholic faith and profes- 
sion? WI hy, my dear countrymen, [| will tell you in one word, 
it was nothing else but THE CONSTANT DANGER which they 
evidently saw themselves and their posterity exposed to, from 
the envenomed spirit, and hellish machinations of romrR, both 
respecting their religi ous and civil liberties. ‘To say that all 
this multiptic ation of laws, and of penal and sanguinary sta- 
tutes, proceeded irom that hearty aversion which our fore fathers 
possessed, and that honest zeal which they always professed 
AGAINST ALL THE ABOMINABLE IDOLATRIES, AND SUPERSTI- 
TIOUS TRUMPERIES OF THE ROMISH CHURCH, Is no doubt to 
say the truth, but it is to say it only by half. No; it was ulti- 
mately that great princip le of SELF-PRESERV ATION which is 
common to all men, and which, at all ‘times, operated so very 

owerfully upon our ancestors, that whenever, so to spezk, 2 
Papist was in the wind, they were all to a man in the state of 
that officer, who, marching up to battle, turned about, and ad- 
dressed himself to his soldiers, in this short but emphatical 
speech, ‘* You see your foes—if you don’t put them down, 
they will put you down.” But I shall expect to be here told, 
that it is true, indeed, such was once the character of Papists, 
enemies to British liberty and our free Constitution, and 
friends to slavery and despotism; and that, therefore, the 
above jealousies and sanguinary laws entertained and passed by 
our forefathers, might indeed be very proper and necessary for 
the times that then were. But matters are now greatly 
changed—Popery is not what it once was. Modern Papists 
are quite another sort of people from what they were in the 
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Mary’s and James’s days. Roman Catholics now are among the 
best and loyalest, if not the very best and loyalest of his Moje sly’s 
subjecis ; nay, they are as good Christians, and as good Citizens, 
us any within his Majesty’s dominions. Unto this novel, but 
specious apology for Papists, } answer, Ist. If matters are 
indeed so as above stated, if Papists are not only such good 
Citizens, but such good Christians too, then what are Protes- 
tants, and what is Protestantism? And what a foolish ridi- 
culous bustle have we been making, for now upw urds of two 
hundred years backwards; If a Papist can be as good a 
Christian as a Protestant, then, cape Popery is: as good a 
religion as Protestantism. But if this is so, how egregiously 
hows our forefathers, and not ours only, but all the Protestant 
world been mistaken ? Glorivus discovery! indeed, truly 
worthy of MODERN FREETHINKERS, MODERN AND MACHIE- 
VELIAN POLITICIANS! ut, alas, that it should also be added, 
MODERN PATRIOTS and sENATORS! But (2d.) To the above 
flattering description of ‘modern Popery, I answer, by exclaim- 
ing, if the above is a fair picture, then, what a change ! whata 
change indeed is here? A Papist, the sworn subject of the 
Pope of Rome, who is the one universal acknowledged HEAD, 
and infallible hereditary, indefeasible Lord and sovERKEIGN OF 
EVERY TRUE CATHOLIC ; and that even paramount over, and 
independent of all temporal Lords and Sovereigns, Kings and 
Emperors of the earth! A Papist, taught by his Priest to 
believe that no oaths are or can be binding, without ihe consent 
of ther Holy Fathers—the Pope, Priest, or Confessor! <A 
Papist, whose very conscience binds him to lie—to equivocate, 
nay, commit perjury itself a thousand times over, when the 
interest of the Holy Catholic Church is concerned! And that 
no lie, perjury, equivocation, or mental reservation whatever, 
‘an partake of the nature of sin; but, on the contrary, are to 
be ranked among the very best of all good works, and in the 
highest sense meritorious of heaven and eternal salvation, if 
either necessary for, or in the most distant manner subservient 
unto the promoting and advancing the Holy Faith of the 
mother orga Now, what a change I say is this? That 
such a Papist should, notwith: tanding all this, be not only held 
a good Christian, but that he shall be further advanced, ho- 
noured, and trusted, have the sworp (I say the sworp ITSELF) 
put into his hands, and be also allowed to acquire and ‘possess 
lands and liberties in all respects equally with ourselves, ‘who 
are Protestants? Nay, to crown all, that he shall be admitted 
a sworn, liege, and loyal sulyect to the Protestant King of Great 
Britain, on a footing with his other subjects! ‘That is, in 
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other words, a Papist, and yet a Protestant! But (3d.) To 
the above account of modern Papists, [ answer, that there may 
be, as the apology says, some, perhaps not a few such, who 
make very good members of society, are apparently charitable, 
honest, social, and moral, in their external walk and conver- 
sation, and so may some Turks or Mahometans also be. | will 
even allow that many modern Papists within Britain, may be 
well affected to Government, and, in their present circumstances, 
far, very far from either meditating or attempting any alter- 
ation or change therein. But what of all this? Can any 
Papist ever be at the bottom well affected to Protestantism? It 
is a contradiction. Can any Papist, from his heart, be ever 
well affected to the British Government, and present Royal 
Family, so long as they continue founded upon, and the pro- 
FESSED GUARDIANS OF PROTESTANTISM? It is not probable. 
Can a Constitution, the very basis of which is a PERPETUAL 
EXCLUSION OF PAPISTS from every station or office of power, 
influence, or authgrity, within the British Isles, and that from 
the King himself, the supreme magistrate on the throne, to 
the lowest Judge or Magistrate in the Orkneys, be a Con- 
stitution that Papists can either wish or endeavour cordially to 
render perpetual? I wish, I sincerely wish, that Protestants 
would not deceive themselves; it is contrary to nature, it is 
contrary to common’ sense to expect it. Papists may, then, 
pretend at present what they will. Their religion invites them 
—their conscience permits them. They may put on what airs 
of loyalty they shall think fit. They may emit what decla- 
- tations, swallow what tests, swear what oaths, submit to what 
requisitions soever, as shall be appointed them. But, my dear 
countrymen, believe it, they will, they must remain PAPISTs 
still. They cannot change their nature while they keep their 
religion. A man can strip himself no farther than to the skin. 
And, therefore, after a Papist has done all that has been said, 
yet suppose him again brought into other circumstances, his 
POWER enlarged, his wiNGs FLEDGED, his NUMBERS increased, 
his AUTHORITY exalted, and Protestants would soon, to their 
fatal experience, discover, when it might be too late, to what 
side the true bias of every Papist must incline. A _ pirate will 
very courteously display the colours of every nation, as it 
suiteth him, till he gets his prey within his clutches; but 
then, all must give way to the one standard of all pirates, THE 
DEATH'S HEAD. 


(To be continued.) 
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SINGULAR STORY, 


Tux following anecdote, whether it be true or false, were it ta 
be copied by us without a comment, by way of ee, 
would be immediately construed by our enemies, into an 
exposure of Priestcraft, which we equally despise, as ‘we would 
those who act so illiberal and unjustifiable a part. Let it be 
understood, however, that we copy the article from that Popish 
luminary, The Dublin Evening Post :— 


By a letter we have received from France, we learn the fol- 
lowing very singular story:—* A strange circumstance 
occurred lately at Brest: a man in the last stage of a dan- 
gerous disorder, sent for a Priest to give him extreme unction ; 
the Priest, after some conversation with the man, told him, 
that he could not give him extreme unction, without he surren- 
dered up the lands that he held, and which belonged to the 
church previous to the Revolution. In vain did the poor man 
point out that he had purchased them at a fair valuation, and 
had a large family to bequeath them to; the Priest told him if 
he did not, he would be d d and go to hell; the poor man 
replied, he would not give up the land, but take his chance. 
In a few days he died, and was refused the rites of the 
church, or christian buria 1, in c eae, renee of his having died 
without receiving extreme unction; and the Priest told his 
family, that he was certain of re to hell, and that the Devil 
would come that night and take away hi is body. ‘The wretched 
family were dreadfully alarmed, and they employed an old 
soldier to sit up all night and watch the corpse, furnished him 
with a bottle of wine, bread and cheese, and a sword to pro- 
tect himself.—At midnight the door flew open, and in stalked 
three figures dressed so as to appear like Devils; they walked 
round the room to try to intimidate the soldier, but the veteran, 
who had never feared to oppose an enemy, was not to be panic 
struck, but broke silenc2, znd accosted them in these words: 
‘ You, Mr. Devils, if one of you lays a hand upon that body, 
E will cut it off.’ After some time, one more courageous than 
the rest, seized upon the feet of the corpse, and another took 
hold of the head; the soldier instantly made a chop at the 
hand of the first, and nearly cut off his arm; the other he 
wounded on the shoulder; a scuffle ensued, but ina short 
time the Devils disappeared, leaving a large quantity of blood 
No. 231, Vol. 52, August, 1817. ; i. 
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behind them, which shewed they were human. The next day 
the family waited on the Prefect, and related to him this 
strange circumstance, when he sent for the Priest, who refused 
to give extreme unction. The Priest returned for answer, that 
he was unwell, and could not attend him; after several mes- 
sengers had been dispatched, without success, to inform him 
he must come, a guard of soldiers was sent, who brought him 
up, and he proved to be the very person whom the soldier had 
‘cut across the arm: his accomplices have been traced out, and 
they are all now safely lodged in prison.” 


eT ee 
NEW CATHOLIC EIBLE. 
To the Editor of the Protestant Advocate, 


Sir, 


J. am induced to beg your admission of some observations, 
suggested by a report of what lately passed in the upper 
House of our Imperial Legislature. In that report it js said, 
that a Noble lay Lord called upon a Right Rev. Bishop, to 
explain some misrepresentations of a late speech of his, which 
had found their way into the public prints; or, if they were 
not ween BRE to shew the grounds on which a state- 
ment, so injurious to the well-known loyalty and liberality of 
Dr. Troy, (Titular Archbishop of Dublin,) had been made. 
As the House did not think it consistent with their dignity to 
encourage ern founded on Newspaper reports, the 
Right Rev. Prelate was precluded from entering into the ane 
of the case, or offering an explanation of what he had said, 
whether he had said any thing on Dr. Troy’s Pastoral pe 
Of the Letter thus alluded to, 1 have not at present any clear 
recollection ; but I shall take the liberty of bringing forward 
a public and incontrovertible document of opinions, (lately 
avowed by the Roman Catholic Hierarchy of Ireland,) infinitely 
more exceptionable, in my opinion, than the contents of that, 
or any other Pastoral Letter, which has fallen under my obser- 
vation. For the instructions of a Pastoral Letter, if liable to 
reprehension, an individual alone is answerable. They may 
not contain the sentiments of other Bishops, and it would be 
unjust to charge upon ail, the offensiveness of one. The 
document I shall produce is of a very different character: it 
comes recommended by the highest authority of the Romay 
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Catholic Church of Ireland. It professes to be not only per- 
fectly conformable to their réligious sentiments, but incapable 
of change, mitigation, or modification—and so highly is it 
considered as essential to the salvation of their flocks, that the 
lowest orders are ardently solicited to become purchasers of 
its weekly or monthly Numbers. The document I mean, is 
the re-publication of the old Roman Catholic Translation of 
the Holy Scriptures, with a Preface and Notes, first edited 
(I believe) at Rheims. I will first recite the heads of the 
title-page, and then produce a few of the Notes, involving 
political with religious opinions—for my present purpose nas 
nothing to do with those which relate to mere matters of faith 
— A new, superb, and elegant edition of the Catholic Bible, 
now publishing in Numbers and Paris, by J. 4d. M‘NAMAR. 4, 
Cork, under the Patronage of his Grace, the Most Rev. Dr. 
O‘REILLY, Roman Catholic Lord Primate of ail Areland ; 
lus Grace the Most Rev. Dr. TROY, Roman Catholic Arch= 
bishop of Dublin; his Grace ihe Most Rev. Dr. MURRAY, 
Coadjuior Archbishop of Dublin, and President of the Royal 
College of Maynooth; the Roman Catholic Bishops of Cork, 
Waterford, Ferns, &c. containing the whole of the Books in the 
Sacred Scripture, explained or illustrated with Notes or Annota- 
tions, according to the interpreiation of the Roman Catholic 
Church, which is our INFALLIBLE and UNERRING 
guide in reading the Holy Scriptures, and bringing men to 
Salvation.”—(N. B. It was printed in Dublin.) 


NOTES. 

“ Sr. MatrHew, chap. vii. v. 1. Judge not.) It is no 
Christian part to judge ill of men’s acts, which be in them- 
selves good: but to say that Judas, or an Heretic, evidently 
known to die obstinately in his sins, is damned; and in all 
other plain and manifest cases to judge, is not forbidden.” 

In this Note we behold a specimen of that liberality of sen- 
timent which, in the 19th century of the Christian ‘Era, dis- 
tinguishes and adorns the Roman Catholic Hierarchy of Ire- 
land—the Isle of Saints, the country so celebrated for the 
purity and virtue of its Roman Cath¢ slic Priests, and the piety 
and attachment of their flocks. I would just ask the Noble 
advocate of Dr. Troy’s immaculate virtues, this simple ques- 
tion, whois an Heretic? If he dues not choose to answer, I 
will answer it for him. Every dissentient from the Church of 
Rome—every Protestant without exception—the King—the 
Tt 2 
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Prince Regent—every Member of the House of Lords, not 
being a Catholic in disguise— and every Member of the Hates 
of Commons, with the like exception. According to this 
liberal interpretation of the Divine Saviour’s charitable admo- 
nition, all are damned, without retrieve, be their acts what 
they may, because the Roman Catholic Hierarchy pronounces 
them Heretics—all ranked with the traitor Judas. 

“ Sr. Matraew, chap. xiii. v. 29. Lest perhaps. The 
good must tolerate the evil, when it is so strong that it cannot 
be redressed. without danger and disturbance of the whole 
Church, and commit the matter to Gon’s judgment in the 
latter day ; otherwise, where ill men, be they Heretics or other 
malefactors, may be punished or ch et ap without hazard 
or disturbance of the good, they may, and ought, by i 
authority, either spiritual or temporal, to be chastized, o 
EXECUTED ! !” 

God-a mercy ! kind Dr. Troy, here’s loyalty and liberality 
with a witness! The good must tolerate the evil when it is 
too strong for them to overcome, and be charitably satisfied 
with the eternal damnation of all men, whether they be Here- 
tics or other malefactors. But when it shall be in the power 
of the good to punish or suppress heresy, or other crimes, 
then it becomes their duty to chastize offenders, or put them 
to death. ‘This certainly is a new office consigned to the gocd, 
and such as it would be difficult to discover a mong the precepts 
of Christ or his Apostles. fe would not allow a sword to be 
drawn even in his just defence—and he prayed for his mur- 
derers. His Apostles underwent tribulations and punish- 
ments, neither using, or recommending to those whom they 
called good, any other weapons save those of the spirit. Dr. 
Troy and his Coadjutors certainly afford ee ground to 
their opponents for refusing them the title o Apostolical. 
But how will their Noble Advocate defend this 2 doct rine, poli- 
tically? ‘The plain English is, we, the good, that is, the good 
Catholics, (for ‘those who are called good Catholics, and good 
Protestants, are not always g good Christians,) not being able ta 
redress ourseives without danger and disturbance to our 
church, will endure the evil of your Protestant establishment 
at present, and comfort ourselves with the thought of your 
eternal damnation; but when you may be punished or sup- 
pressed without such danger or disturbance, you may and 
ought, by public authority, either spiritual or temporal, to be 
chastized, or executed! If his Lordship of D e can puta 
better construction on this Christian annotation, it will, doubt- 
bess, be highly acceptable to his associates in the upper House. 
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One quotation more, among many—“ Sr. Joun, chap. xiv. 

. 28. “ My Father is greater than I.| If the heresy and 

disease of the time were Arianism, we should stand upon those 
places, and the like, against the Arians, as we now do upon 
others, azainst the Protestants, whose sect is the bane and disease 
of this time !” 

Finis coronat opus. ra we have, in the most plain, direct, 
and explicit terms, from the Most Rev. Dr. Troy, and his 
Most Reverend, Right Me erend, and Reverend Co: adjutors, 
a declaration of bitter and irreconcileable hostility against that 
Establishment, to which they profess such sincere and unshaken 
loyalty. Protest: intism is the disease and bane of this time ; 
and that which is diseased and baneful ought, of course, to be 
removed by the strongest possible remedies, which civil or 
ecclesiastical pharmacy can apply. I recommend to the said 
liberal and eloquent Nobleman, to reconcile this passage with 
the well-known character of his Most Rev. Protegée, and to 
shew to the satisfaction of: that House, of which he is so 
honourable a Member, that the said passage has no evil or 
excéptionable meaning; that there is nothing in it which can 
raise indisnation in the liberal, or excite suspicion in the wise. 
If he can do so, erit mihi magnus Apollo, I shall withdraw my 
objections to the full concession of all a church so upright can 
require, and never advance a syllable in favour of preserving, 
inviolate, the Protestant Constitution of those realms, I 
believe it will be no easy task, even for the consummate talents 
of his Lordship. The time is gone by, when the principle of 
belief was said to be, Credo quia wnpossibile est—I believe it 
for its impossibility. 

It is truly a matter of surprize, for which I leave his Lord- 
ship also to account, that such a work should be put forth at 
such atime. I must, however, allow it to be a proof of can- 
dour to disclose fairly those sentiments, which, if only secretly 
held, while cthers of a different complexion were outwardly 

rofessed, would have given a false colour to the character of 

the Irish Roman Catholic Church. Whether these sentiments 
accord with those entertained by the laity of that Church, it is 
not my business to inquire. All 1 know is, what that Church 
has publicly declared to be the pure and unalterable articles of 
her faith. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


VERIDICUS, 
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IMPORTANT LETTER FROM ROME. 


Rome, May 27, 1817. 


* My pear Frienp,—I sit down to inform you, as far as 
the wretched state of my health will permit, of the termi- 
nation of the Irish mission to Rome, and of the unexpected 
and disastrous turn which our affairs have taken. Domestic 
Nomination, that measure upon which the hopes and the 
safety of Ireland depended, has been taken out of the hands of 
the Propaganda, by Cardinal Gonsalvi, and Mr. Hayes has 
received an order of banishment from the Roman states. The 
one happened on Monday week, and two days after the order 
of banishment was issued. ‘These extraordinary measures have 
been effected by English influence here, aided by the. pro- 
ceedings of your Catholic Association in Dublin. Their 
conduct, on the receipt of Mr. Hayes’s last letter, if it did not 
amount toa formal disavowal of his mission, went to deprive 
him of all credit here, by showing in what little estimation he 

was held at home, and by that means, gave complete effect to 
the representations which have been long making against him. 
Until this unfortunate period, he was able to make head against 
all the efforts of the agents employed against us, at the head 
of whom stands the English consul-general, Mr. Park, and the 
Hanoverian ambassador, the baron of Ompteda, the sole 
object of whose appointment scems to be the affairs of Ire- 
land. ‘Those two persons have, for a considerable time back, 
been trying every means to procure his banishment from Rome, 
according, no doubt, to instructions received from home. That 
such was the resolution taken by the British government, at 
the suggestion of the vetoists, we were informed by letters 
from London, dated so far back as the beginning of April. 
From Mr. Hayes’s vigilance, and from the partiality of some 
persons about the secretary of state’s office, he came, about 
six weeks ago, toa knowledge of the intrigues that were going 
on against him, so far, at least, as regarded the baron of Omp- 
teda. He had the most circumstantial information of long 
and repeated interviews held by this personage with Gonsalvi, 
urging, in the most pressing and earnest way, the necessity of 
his banishment; but he heard, at the same time, that the 
minister ane "resisted his instances, on the ground of the 
outcry and confusion that such a measure was likely to create 
in Ireland ; and the fact, however, was, as we have since learned 
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from the best authority, that he had not been able to obtain the 
consent of his Holiness, who, in this, continued to be governed 
by the advice of the good but weak Cardinal Litta; for it is not 
to be supposed that the minister desired less than the ambas- 
sador the removal of a man, who was the only obstacle in his 
way, whose vigilance never slept, and who, every day, by one 
means or other, obtained informations of the machinations 
going forward, and who was bold enough to publish them to 
the world. Ompteda, failing in his first attempt, had recourse 
to another less honourable expedient. He procured appli- 
‘ation to be made, in an underhand and clandestine way, to the 
General of Hayes’s order, and to the guardian of St. Isidore’s, 
to procure | [ : 


Important Letter fron Dr. Dromgoole at Rome. 













































his removal from Rome through their authority, as 
his spiritual superiors. In this, however, he equally failed, 
both of these venerable persons declaring their incompetence 
to interfere. Having had full and complete information of 
those proceedings, Mr. Hayes drew up a letter to Mr. Park, 
the only representative of the British Government at Rome, 
in which he denounced the conspiracy formed against him, and 
claimed, as a subject, the protection of the British Govern- 
ment, against attempts so unprecedented and extraordinary on 
the part of a foreign ambassador. He thought it expedient to 
address the consul, although he had information that this gen- 
tleman was a principal inthe plot. He sent a letter also to 
Gonsalvi, claiming, under the same title, and as the delegate of 
the Catholics of Ireland, the protection of the Roman Govern- 
ment. ‘Things remained in this state, until the strange and 
discrediting proceedings of the Catholic Board came, in due 
time, to produce their effects. Then, Mr. Hayes, rejected at 
home by those who ought to be his supporters, was deserted 
here, and, of course, became unable, any longer, to resist the 
renewed and invigorated efforts of his enemies. ‘The pro- 
ceedings of the association did not come to the hands of those 
interested to publish them here, until a considerable time after 
the arrival of the printed letter. ‘They were soon commu- 
nicated to the Pope, in a way, no doubt, to make the most dis- 
advantageous impression; and, on Wednesday last, a final 
effort was made by Park and Ompteda, to bring him over to 
their purpose. They went to seek him at his country palace at 
Castle Gondolphi, and pressed their arguments so well, that 
they brought back to Rome, as supposed, along with them, the 
order of banishment, which was put into the hands of the exe- 
cutive, on the night of their return, They did not fail, we 
may presume, when urging this matter, to show how vain and 
idle the apprehensicn was, that such a proceeding could pro- 
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duce any extraordinary sensation amongst his countrymen, in 
favour of a man, whom they themselves had insulted, and, it 
might be said, disowned. For observ e, that the proceedings of 
your association are more credited in this city, than those of 
your aggregate meetings, as they suppose that the association 
contains a representation of all the Catholics of Ireland, and 
that it is, of course, the organ through which their sentiments 
can be best known. But that the conduct of the association 
produced this event, does not rest upon conjecture. No sooner 
was it known at Rome, than every one began to anticipate the 
consequences, and on Friday last, the day before the intended 
depart ure of Mr. Hayes, when taking leave of a cardinal, who 
is well acquainted with the sentiments of the Roman Govern- 
ment, and who has always been warmly attached to our cause, 
he told us, that were it not for the discredit thrown upon him 
by the association, the Government of Rome would never have 
had recourse to so viclent and unprecedented a measure ; that 
their treatment of him had broken down every defence by 
which he was before protected, and delivered him into the 
hands of his enemies. ‘This, however, is not the only, nor the 
greatest mischief produced. ‘The conduct of your association 
as operated in a way still more injurious, It has defeated the 
adoption of Domestic Nomination, the only measure calcu- 
lated to secure us against the designs formed against our reli- 
gion and country. On Monday week the consideration of this 
question was transferred from the propaganda to another tri- 
bunal, from whence it is never more likely to find its way. 
But to make this matter clear, it is necessary to go somewhat 
farther back. About twelve months ago, a plan of Domestic 
Nomination had been drawn up and left before the propaganda, 
but referred by them for further consideration. ‘This had 
lately been taken up, by the express order of the late president, 
cardinal Litta, and a general meeting of the sacred congre- 
gation, appointed to take into consideration what is called a 
ponenza, containing the plan, with all the reasons for its adop- 
tion, was drawn up, printed, and copies sent round to all the 
cardinals of the propaganda. It received their unanimous 
approbation, and it only remained to give it their collective and 
effectual sanction on Monday week, when they had appointed 
to meet as a general congregation on Irish ecclesiastical affairs. 
We had every reason to anticipate the most complete success. 
For my part, I hoped that by this time Mr. Hayes, instead of 
being a prisoner, would have been on his way home, the j joyful 
bearer of the happy intelligence to Ireland. Contrary, bow- 
ever, to every thing we expected on the day of the meeting of 
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the congregation, Cardinal Fontana, having, no doubt, an 
understanding with Litta, after joining the other Cardinals, in 
expressing his approbation of the plan, proposed, as it involved 
political consideration, that it should be transferred to the con- 
gregation for extraordinary ecclesiastical affairs. which was 
accordingly done. The congregation to whom our affairs have 
been thus referred, is one that was formerly established by the 
Pope, at the suggestion of Gonsalvi, especially to consider the 
Concordat, afte rwards granted to Boon: iparte. On the re-es- 
tablishment of the Pap: il Government, the minister again 
revived this congregation for his own purposes, as he expected 
from their pliancy, what he could not hope from the ancient 
and venerable congregation of the propaganda, to whom, until 
the time of the present Pope, has been exclusively confided 
the management of Irish ecclesiastical affairs, who have never 
allowed the interference of the Pope’s temporal minister. It 
is composed of Cardinals of his own selection, and he has the 
appointment of all the officers, secretaries, consulters, &c. 
persons who do all the business, and who, [ am told, are all, 
almost without exception, in religion, men of what are called 
French principles, of which school the minister is himself said 
to be; and, in truth, I think there is great reason to give 
credit to the imputation. He is himself a member of this con- 
gregation, whichis half political, half ecclesiastical, and he 
possesses over it the most complete controul. Our affairs are, 
then, likely to be judged and decided on, according to the 
interests of the courts of London and Rome, and. in such 
case, you may judge whether we can indulge in any thing like 
a favourable expectation. But it is pot necessary that the 
minister should induce this congregation, by any formal act, to 
recognize the pretensions of the British Government. If he 
keeps them from doing any thing, it will be equally pernicious ; 
for I consider that the veto was, in effect, conceded by Rome, 
when she left it to be concluded. from the letter of Genoa, 
that it might be accepted with a safe conscience; and if the 
congregation are not permitted to adopt domestic nomination, 
or some measure of counteraction, that fatal decision remains 
against us without a remedy. Io this way has ended an affair 
which cost us so much pains, and to secure the success of 
which, two whole years, l may say, have been spent in soli- 
citation and management. The result has confounded and 
disappointed me, although, indeed, 1 might have suspected 
something of the kind, from an interview | had with Cardinal 
Litta, the Friday before the meeting of the congregation, On 
this occasion, I observed in him 2 change of manner and of 
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language, that appeared extraordinary. When I spoke upon 
domestic nomination, he seemed to enter unwillingly on the 
subject—repeated his former objections—observed that great 
divisions existed amongst us—expressed his doubts that the 
lan before propaganda was the one generally approved of — 
said that the clergy of Ireland had never come to any general 
decision, or spoken out explicitly on the subject—that as far 
as he knew the sentiments of the bishops, it was not that sort 
of arrangement that they looked for, &e. ‘These objections I 
considered, at the time, as proceeding from over precaution, 
and thrown out merely to be refuted. But I was deceived. 
The cardinal had all along known from what quarter the plan 
of domestic nomination had found its way into propaganda ; 
but this he counived at, because it had his approbation: and 
there is no doubt that, until lately, he sincerely intended to 
have it carried into effect. Indeed, were it not so, he would 
not have taken it up and brouglit it forward a second time. 
However, when he found that the two individuals who had 
drawn it up, and who alune were active in its promotion, were 
denounced, and, as it were, disowned by the country, he natu- 
rally began to conclude, that he might have been deceived, and 
he at once determined to take his hands out of the business in 
the best way he could. He at first proposed, as we have been 
since informed, to have it adopted by the sacred colleze, but 
not promulgated until more accurate and authentic information 
should be received from Ireland. The resolution to refer it was 
not taken until a short time before the meeting of the con- 
gregation, and until then, there is reason to believe, that he 
kept the matter secret; at least, it was not communicated 
to Gonsalvi until about a week before the day appointed for its 
final adoption. No sooner did the minister receive the intel- 
ligence, than he told it to Park and Ompteda, who immediately 
became most active in paying their visits to the Cardinals of 
propaganda. Cardinal Litta, I am told, refused to sce them. 
This is the first instance in which propaganda has ever referred 
any matter coming immediately under its cognizance to any 
other authority, but every thing extraordinary is, it seems, to 
occur where Ireland is in question, as if there was some malig- 
pant demon always active to baffle our best-founded expec- 
tations. ‘To this state, then, has your new-modelled association 
reduced our affairs, In a few days, there will not remain at 
Rome a single person to make the slightest representation, or 
with whom our friends, if they have left us any, can consult. 
‘Lhe whole of that que stion, upon which the hopes of Ireland 
cepended, is now to be managed by English agents and Gou- 
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salvi. This is one of the evil effects flowing from your new 
system of conciliation—it remains to be seen what benefits it 
is likely to produce. But whois so deprived of common sense 
as to imagine, that the union of the vetoists with the asso- 
ciation, can possibly be productive of good—of men who had 
recourse to every expedient to betray the interests of their 
religion and country—who never listened to a proposal of 
yéeonciliation. until their efforts failed, and until they found 
themselves overwhelmed by public reprobation. Besides, we 
observe, that this junction was effected at a time when, if left 
to themselves, they would practically have proved, that nothing 
like division ‘exiezed amongst Catholics. Had they tried to 
conjure up another vetoistical petition, they would have failed, 
or been obliged to send one forward with so few signatures, 
that it would falsify what they had so often asserted, that all the 
respectability and property of the country was on their side ; 
but it seems they were saved from this extremity, by the good 
nature of Mr. O'Connell. * * * * © * # ® x x 
What can be expected from such a strange coalition, but a 
scene of discord in the association—a perpetual system of 
counteraction, anJ!, if these men become predominant, which 
seems not unlikely, a renunciation of all those principles for 
which every honest Catholic has hitherto contended, And it 
seems it was to soothe the ruffled feelings of those gentlemen, 
that Mr. Hayes was so indignantly treated by the association. 
His letter, it seems, spoke irreverently of those gentlemen, 
and too freely revealed the proceedings of their friends at 
Kome. In sending home whatever information came to his 
| knowledge, Mr. Hayes did nothing but his duty. He related 
nothing but whatever he had from the best authority, and what, 
since the return of his letter, in a printed form, has been over 
and over again confirmed by him here. Indeed, the parties 
themselves have not denied any of the allegations brought 
against them, nor do I think they feel itan injury that their 
conduct should be publicly known. It is only to the indelcacy 
of Mr. Hayes, still that their friends object. For what, Sir! 
Is it to the discredit of a man who openly signs a vetoistical 
petition, as those young gentlemen, I understand, have done, 
to publish of him, that he has been acting at Rome, upon the 
same principles s which he avows and proclaims athome ? There 
is no government, no minister of foreign affuirs, among Irish 
C atholics, with whom your agent could communicate. What 
he wrote, he wrote for all, and to all. He was not appointed 
by the association, and was not bound to address himself par- 
ticularly to them. It was left to his discretion to choose his 
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correspondent, and it depended upon the good sense and pru- 
dence of that correspondent to suppress or publish * * * 
es Soe Se) @ @ © - Bat who were they that, upon 
this occasion, governed the proceedings of your association ? 
Two of the repentant seceders, unfledged boys, just called to 
the bar, and two or three obscure individuals, of such little 
consideration for common sense or common information, that 
I am convinced, they would not, in any other assembly what- 
ever, be able to obtain the serious attention of a moment. | 
shall pass by, without ohservation, what they were pleased to 
object to one individual, which, in fact, amounted to no more 
than that they truly could not give him their support, because 
an outcry had been raised against him by vetoists and orange- 
men; but I will ask you, Sir, is it not a miserable thing, that 
the opinions given by such men; should be suffered to £0 
abroad to the world, as the sentiments of the Catholics of 
Ireland, to the great injury of our cause, and the depreciation 
of our national character. 

** [ had written so far, when I found myself unable to pro- 
ceed, from indisposition ; and, after a lapse of four or five days, 
I am barely able to continue my account, which I shall give you 
as briefly as possible. Poor Hayes is in a severe fever at St. 
Isidore’s, with a police officer, and two gens d’armes at his 
chamber door, whither they retired, merely through fear of 
contagion, having been for two days and nights posted at his 
bedside. ‘They had orders, at first, not to admit any one what- 
ever to see him; this was afterwards relaxed, in favour of his 
medical attendant, but, on condition that he should confine 
himself toa few words, and speak only to him in Italian. It is 
hecessary to inform you, that when Mr. Hayes received the 
order of banishment, he waited on the governor to know the 
charges brought against him, which he declined giving in 
writing, unless on the back of his passport, As they are curious, 
I shall recite them: Ist, His not having lived as a friar, (not 
specifying how, but, in fact, for not wearing his habit, a thing 
which no missionary ever does, unless when permanently 
yesiding at Rome.) 2d, For having insulted the Pope !! . 3d, 
For animadverting on the conduct of the minister in coffee- 
houses, &c. 4th, And lastly, for having written a letter pub- 
lished in Ireland, reflecting upon Gonsalvi, and injurious to the 
British Government. Upon the last clause in this accusation, 
the governor laid great stress, and it contains, no doubt, the 
corpus delicti, if any thing in those charges can be considered 
the real ground for the proceeding. For, as to the three first, 
they are colourable pretences. These charges are of fifteen ox 
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sixteen months standing, and, long after they were made, he 
had his audience of leave with the Pope, and was very g ‘aci- 
ously received, which could not have been the case if they had 
any: foundation in truth, or were, at all, seriously considered. 

He, of course, refused to receive charges given in this general 
way, and which, being to be written on his passport, he would 
be obliged to show in every great town he had to pass. The 
governor then promised him a free passport, provided he con- 
sented to go away voluntarily. He asked, if he refused to do 
so, whether force would not be employed ? He was answered, 

that it cert: tinly would. Every thing was accordingly arranged, 

his place taken with the courier, &c. when he found that the 
passport intended for him was not free, as had been promised, 
but a passport of banishment, containing a clause, that when 
shown in any town between this and the straits of Calais, 
would deprive him of a resting place, and force him into Eng- 
land, to find, perhaps, a prison, under the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act. This breach of faith was followed by 
sending constables after him at two o’clock on Saturday, and 
by surrounding his convent, where he had an asylum, on the 
same evening, by thie officers of the police. This was a 
second breach of faith, for, observe, it was stipulated that he 
was to be free till twelve o’clock on Saturday night, the time 
appointed for the departure of the courier. Such a passport 
he at once determined not to take. In fact, it had occurred to 
his mind, that he might compromise his country, were he to 
give auy colour for saying, that he in any way consented to the 
proce eding taken against him; and, finding himself freed 
by the subs sequent conduct of the governor, from any thing 
that, oa his part, might possibly bear such a construction, he 
determined to submit only to force. He accordingly shut 
himself up in his convent, where he remained undisturbed, 

until Thursday morning last, at two o’clock, when the asylum 
was violated by scaling the w: ls, and his room occupied, as 
I have said, by gens d’armes and constables. Immediately, on 
his retiring, he wrote to the governor, stating the bad faith 
with which he had been treated, and protesting, as the delegate 
of the Irish people, as an ecclesiastic, and as a British subject, 

against the violation of rights about to be committed in his 
person. In this situation he lies at present, refusing to ask 
any favour from the Government of Rome, and only waiting 
for his convalescence, to be carried into banishment by an 
armed force. He deserves great praise for the propriety and 
firmness with which he has conducted himself throughout this 
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affair, which reflects indelible disgrace upon the Roman 
Government. But if he has been treated with indignity—if 
he be cast out as a culprit, without any claim to respect or 
decency ; if, in his person, the whole of: the Irish nation has 
been insulted, has not your association justified the proceeding, 
by setting the example? I have thus far endeavoured to 
give you a faithful account of the proceeding. You see, 
that the charges upon which it is supported, are merely 
ostensible, but that the real ground is kept out of view. 
There is proof that it has had its origin with English agency, 
so much the letters mentioned before had led us to believe ; 
this has been rendered certain by the subsequent conduct of 
Ompteda and Park, and that it is connected with some new and 
ominous arrangement between Gonsalvi and Castlereagh is 
clear, from the order of banishment having been issued imme- 
diately after the assumption by the former, of the exclusive 
management of Irish ecclesiastical affairs. The two courts 
are now, it seems, determined to proceed, without admitting of 
any interference upon our part; and you may expect to hear, 
perhaps, of a bill sanctioning all the pretensions of govern- 
ment, and going as far, at least, as Rome, and the vetoists 
have brought them to believe they may proceed, without the 
violation of conscience; a sanction which is all that English 
statesmen have sought, as a plea to Europe, against the charge 
of persecution, on account of religion, But, as to emanci- 
pation, for which our fools were ready to bid so high, I think 
the greatest simpleton must now see the absurdity of hoping 
for it under present circumstances. Adieu, my dear friend :— 
amidst the gloom with which we are surrounded, I still must 
hope the same Providence which has led the faithful people of 
Ireland, through so many persecutions and sufferings, will con- 
tinue to protect and guide them. Before closing this letter, 
which has met with many interruptions, | am happy to say that 
Mr. Hayes is pronounced out of dangers * * * * * * 

* * * *® Tam now much better, and shall leave this in 
eight or ten days, when, I think, Mr. Hayes will be also off. 
Count M‘Gauley bas hastened his departure, on account of 
what has taken place, so that the English and vetoistical agents 
will remain masters of the field. Believe me your attached 
friend.” 
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Dupin, Sarurpay, Jury 19. 


Tre Catholic Board met on Thursday. There was an 
animated discussion of several hours.—Mr. Mahon moved an 
adjournment of the consideration of the address to the second 
order of the Clergy, and the remonstrance to the Pope, till 
November. He was supported by Mr. Nicholas O’Gorman, 
Mr. R. O’Gorman, and Mr. Hughes ; and opposed by Mr. 
O*Connell, Dr. Sheridan, and Mr. Mac Donnell. His 
motion was then put from the chair, and negatived without a 
division. 

The arguments used by Mr. Mahon and the gentlemen who 
supported him, were principally these:—That the Rev. Mr 
Hayes could not be called the delegate of the Catholics of 
Jreland, he having gone to Rome as a Secretary to a delega- 
tion, which never, in fact, proceeded there. And, secondly, 
that there was not sufficient evidence before the Board, to 
shew, that the Rev. Mr. Hayes had been directed to quit Rome 
on account of his opposition to the Veto, the letter announcing 
it being from a third person, no account having been received 
from Mr. Hayes. 

On the other hand, those who opposed the ddjournment, 
treated the first objection as a mere verbal distinction. 
Mr. Hayes was appointed by a resolution of an aggregate 
meeting to go to Rome. The words of that resolution were, 
that a deputation, consisting of Sir Thomas Esmonde, Owen 
O’Connor, Esg. with Mr. Hayes as their Secretary, should 
repair to Rome with a remonstrance against the Veto. That 
remonstrance was prepared, entrusted to Mr. Hayes (the other 
gentlemen declining to go) and was presented by him to the 
Pope. And for this he was thanked by a subsequent aggre- 
gate meeting, in a resolution, in which he was called the dele- 
gate of the Catholics of Ireland, After this recognition of his 
authority, there could exist no longer any question about it 5 
the more especially, as he was actually received by the Pope as 
such delegate ; and, in fact, it appeared very idle, now that the 
delegation was at an end, to quarrel about the name which should 
be given to the person who had already performed the duties of 
it. Then, as to the evidence, it was urged that they had the 
best possible evidence, which could be given under existing 
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circumstances; namely, the letter from Doctor Dromgoole, 
who was admitted, on all hands, to bea person incapable of 
communicating wilfully a falsehood. That letter stated the 
successful intrigues of Park, Ompteda, and Gonsalvi, and the 
causes of the expulsion of Mr. Hayes. ‘That Mr. Hayes had 
not himself written, was accounted for, by the unhappy cir- 
cumstance of his being still confined to his bed ina fever, 
when the last aceounts left Rome. The sick man could not 
well be expected to write, but his physician did, and if credit 
was to be given to human testimony, no person could desire 
more. ‘There was not a person in society who would, for one 
moment, doubt whether the letter of Dr. Dromgoole was not 
sufficient evidence to induce him to regulate the affairs of 
trade or private concerns, according to the facts asserted in it. 
Why, then, reject it upon a matter, where, to delay, impro- 
perly, would be a source of much mischief, and where any par- 
ticipation could at the utmost be ouly an indiscreet and harm- 
less zeal ? 
The following address was then unanimously adopted : 


To the Very Rev. the Clergy of the Second Order of the Ca- 
tholic Church of Ireland. 


The General Board of the Catholics of Ireland deem it an 
imperative duty to address their revered Pastors, on the present 
most awful aspect of the Catholic affairs in this country. The 
delegate of the Catholic Laity of Ireland has been lately 
expelled from Rome. It is true that he did not, and could not, 
claim any authority or permission from any part of the eccle- 
siastical body; but he was the chosen representative of the 
most constant, faithful, and attached portion of the Catholic 
laity in the world. This expulsion has been produced by the 
intrigues of the unrelenting enemies of our religion and 
country. ‘Their emissaries remain, at present, in the uncon- 
trouled and unchecked possession of those mercenary states- 
men of the Court of Rome, who are ready to sell the inhe- 
ritance of the Lord for a mess of pottage. To increase the 
alarm felt by the Catholic people of Ireland, it has been 
announced that those emissaries are about to be reinforced by 
Sir J. Cox Hippisley, whose anxious endeavours to procure the 
servitude and degradation of the Catholic Church of Ireland, 
are too well known to require description. ‘The active exer- 
tions of the enemies of our faith, are public and notorious. 
The guardians of that faith will not slumber, nor will they 
despise dangers which may overwhelm them in ruin. The 
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revered prelates of our church have publicly and solemnly 

declared, that any interference on the part of the crown with 

the nomination of our Bishops, must esseutially injure, and 

may eventually subvert, the Catholic religion in Ireland. Our 

enemies are using the most strenuous exertions to procure this 

nomination for the crown. Shall the Catholic Clergy of [ree 

land behold the threatened peril, and look on it in silence} 

For our parts, we are determined never to submit to that inter- 

ference, Our ancesturs forfeited property, and were prodigal ) 

in the submissive effusion of their blood, rather than acquiesce 

in the infringement of the spiritual supremacy of the venerated 

head of our Church. We, their descendants, would, we trust, 

cheerfully follow their example—and we have learned too well 

the lessons you have taught us, not to know the distinction 

between that allegiance, which we owe, and have always paid, 
: exclusively, to the government of these countries, in temporal 
: affairs, and that fidelity which is due to the head of our 
! Church in spiritual concerns.—We feel that language is 
inadequate to express the gratitude and respect of the Catholic 
people of Ireland towards their esteemed Pastors and Clergy 
of the second order.—They do not presume to suggest any 
mode of proceeding to them, at the present crisis, confiding, 
as they implicitly do, in their zeal and piety, to adopt such 
course, in support of their Bishops, as shall be most condu- 
cive to the purity and safety of the religion committed to their 
care. We deem it also our duty, at this alarming crisis, to 
declare, that, upon every occasion—on every event—in perse- 
cution or in toleration—you shall ever meet the respectful and 
cordial support of the Catholic laity of Ireland, who esteem 
your learning, revere your piety, and reverence the holy and 
unabated zeal with which you have ever fulfilled the sacred 


duties of your profession. 
EDWARD HAYES, Secretary. 


FOURTH DAY. 

The Board assembled again yesterday.—B. G, M‘Deamorrt, 
Esq. was called to the Chair. 

Mr. O*‘Copnell read an address and remonstrance to the 
Pope ; it was couched in strong terms, and complained of the 
inattention paid to applications from the Catholics of Ireland 
to the Court of Rome, whilst those from other quarters, 
inimical to Catholic interest, (particularly as regarding the 
Veto,) were promptly attended to. A reference is also made 
in it to the intended visit of Sir J. C. Hippesley to Rome, and 
intreats his Holiness not to give credit to the opinions that 
may be advanced by the Baronet ; the ground-work, however, 
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is aremonstrance against the treatment experienced by the 
Rev. Mr. Hayes, which is attributed, not to the Pope himself, 
but to undue influence exercised among his Ministers. The 
article concludes by requesting, that the order for exiling Mr. 
Hayes may be revoked, and an assurance of unabated spiritual 
attachment to his Holiness and See of Rome, by his faithful 
Catholic children of Ireland. 

The paragraphs were read seriatim, and in many instances 
were opposed by Mr. Richard O’Gorman, who conceived the 
language, in reference to the British Government, unnecessary 
and inapplicable, particularly at a period so immediately fol- 
lowing the grant from Parliament, for Catholic eligibility in 
the army and navy. 

Mr. O'Connell combated those objections. If the opening 
of the army and navy had been granted as a right tu the 
Catholics, he would feel grateful ; but it was little more than 
an indemnity for the omission of not having obliged Catholics 
to take certain oaths, as prescribed by some part of the penal 
code. The British Ministry had not been particularly polite 
or attentive to the Catholic body, nor was any disrepect meant 
to his Holiness, but to put him in possession of the imposi- 
tions practised by those of his Court, who were under the 
influence of persons, the avowed enemies of the Catholic 
interest. The letter of Dr. Dromgoole he conceived a sufli- 
cient document to proceed upon. 

Mr. Sheridan supported the address and remonstrance, and 
‘stated some circumstances of cruelty and imtolerance, as he 
alleged, practised by Lord Bentinck upon Irish Catholic sol- 
diers, some time since, on service at Palermo and Genoa. It 
was also observed by a gentleman present, that the only expres- 
sion of intemperance attempted to be attributed to Mr. Hayes, 
was one delivered at his first audience with the Pope, when he 
observed, it was to be feared that “ his Catholic countrymen 
would think that their religion had been bartered for temporal 
Purposes, should the See of Rome accede to the Veto.” 

he document underwent some modification, and was thea 
adopted by the meeting. 

Mr. O’Conneli then produced the draft of a petition, which 
he moved should be adopted as the petition of the Catholics of 
Ireland to the Imperial aby Seca of which the following is a 
copy. it is was adopted unanimously ; 


The humble Petition of his Majesty’s Roman Catholic sub- 
jects, whose names are hereunto subscribed, as well for 
themselves as for others, his Majesty’s subjects professing 
the Roman Catholic religion in Ireland. 
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“* Most HumBty SHewera,—That your Petitioners once 
more approach this Honourable House, in the humble hope 
that their just claims in politieal religion inay, at length, be 
favourably entertained.—The inerits upon which their claims are 
founded have been repeatedly recognized by Parliament ; the 
services which the Roman Catholics of Ireland have contri- 
buted towards the State, are as notorious as their sufferinys ; 
and they humbly submit to this Honourable House, that the 
loyalty which they have manifested hitherto should be esteemed 
a sufficient pledge for their future fidelity to the Constitution. 
—Your Petitioners, therefore, most earnestly implore this 
Honourable House to grant them such a measure of relief, as 
will provide for their full enjoyment of the benefits of the 
Constitution : unaccompanied by those ecclesiastical restric- 
tions, against which your Petitioners have felt themselves 
bound, in conscience, to protest, as inadmissible innovations 
on their religious discipline, and directly tending to defeat the 
objects of any conciliatory enactment of the Legislature.— 
And your Petitioners will every pray.” 





FORMA DECLARATIONIS A R, D. PETRO GAN- 
DOLPHY ELICIEND. 

Eco infrascriptus ardenter cupiens Rmo. Dno. episcopo 
Haliensi vicario apostolico Londini, presuli meo, ex animo 
reconciliari, fateor, ac declaro, mihi ab aliquibus persuasum 
fuisse, approbationem meorum operam, quibus titulus—Eapo- 
sitio Liturgie et Defensio antique Fidei, quam Rome a Rmo, 
S. P. A. Magistro obtinui, idem plane esse ac sedis Aplice. 
adprobationem ;: qua opinione fretus, putavi, opera ipsa im- 
merito ab antistite meo damnari, ac prohiberi, eique propterea 
me objeci. At fateor, me deceptum fuisse, et quam obtinut 
adprobationem, talem non esse, ut vere dici possit suprema ac 
definitiva S. sedis adprobatio. Re enim vera aliquando opera, 
que cum venia ejusdem R. Magistri edita sunt,—judicio S. S. 
Congregum, vetita deinde, atque improbata fuerunt. Nunc 
igitur errore detecto, in quem me adduxerunt, veniam humi- 
liter peto ab eodem Rmo. Episcopo de mea inobedientia, ac 
de iis omnibus, in quibus illum quoquo modo offendi, eyusque 
restiti auctoritati ; et quidquid in monito a me edito ad popu- 
lum die 5 Octobris, 1816, et in aliis quibuslibet, vel in illum, 
vel in aliquos ex clero protuli, sponte revoco, ac retracto, 
Promitto me imposterum omne obsequium, ac subyectionem 
eidem sincero animo prestiturum; et menda queque sive 
errores, qui in iisdem operibus a 5S. sede, vel a presule meo 
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notati fuerint, me prompte, ac fideliter correcturum. Interim a 
promovenda eorumdum operum evulgatione, quantum in me 
est, penitus abstinebo, donec ea legitime castigata non fuerint. 
Demisse rogo presulem meum, ut mihi clementer ignoscat, 
et in suam gratiam, ut spero, benigne recipiat. 
Petrus GANDOLPHY. 
Londin’, die 8v@ Julii, 1817. 


A TRANSLATION, 


FORM OF DECLARATION TO BE MADE BY THE 
REV. PETER GANDOLPHY. 

J, THE undersigned, ardently wishing to be sincerely reconciled 
to my prelate, the Right Reverend Lord Bishop of Halia, the 
Vicar Apostolic of London, do profess and declare, that I was 
by some persons led into the persuasion, that the approbation 
of my works, entitled ** Exposition of Liturgy,” and ** De- 
fence of the Ancient Faith,” which I obtained, at Rome, from 
the most reverend master of the sacred apostolic palace, was 
exactly the same as the approbation of the apostolical see; on 
the ground of which opinion, I thought that these works were 
undeservedly condemned and prohibited by my Bishop, and on 
that account | opposed him. But I acknowledge that I was 
deceived, and that the approbation whicly 1 obtained, was not 
such as may be truly called the supreme and definitive appro- 
bation of the holy see. For, in reality, sometimes. works, 
which have been published with the license of the same 
reverend master, have been afterwards prohibited and con- 
demned by a sentence of the sacred congregations. Now, 
therefore, having detected the error, into which they led me, 
Ihumbly beg pardon of the same Right Reverend Bishop, 
for my disobedience, and for every particular in which I have 
in any manner offended him, and resisted his authority ; and I 
willingly recall and retract whatever | have advanced in my 
printed address to the public of the 5th of October, 1816, and 
in any other of my publications, either against him, or against 
any of the clergy. 1 promise that I will in future sincerely 
show him all obedience and subjection ; that I will readily and 
faithfully eorrect any mistakes or errors, which shall be pointed 
out in the same works by the Holy See or by my own prelate. 
In the mean time, as far as it depends upon me, I will entirely 
refrain from promoting the circulation of the same works as 
long as they shall not have been lawfully corrected. I humbly 
intreat my prelate that he will kindly forgive me, and, as I 
hope, graciously receive me into his favour. 
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TRANSLATIONS FROM GEORGE BUCHANAN’S 
* FRANCISCAN,” 





By Joun pe Favxkirx, 
“¢ Adde his quos febris vexat dira phrenesis,” &c. 


WukEN on the bed of sickness and of pain, 
The raging fever turns the rich man’s brain ; 
When drugs and doctors bring no more relief, 
And all his family are wrung with grief, 

The dying sinner fondly vows to heav’n, 

If to his life some farther length be given, 
That henceforth, breaking from his evil ways, 
In the next Convent, he will end his days. 

At this auspicious hour, the crafty crew 

Send forth a brother from the neighb’ring stew, 
Wrapt in a sable hood, and vestment long, 

Girt round his middle with a twisted thong. 
With solemn steps advancing to the bed, 

He throws his mantle o’er the sick man’s head ; 
Shaves his wild crown, and whispers in his ear, 
A thousand reasons to dismiss his fear. 

Merits imparts, and pardons gives away,* 
Exchanging heav’n for his expected prey.t 
Meanwhile the dying man, puff’d up with hope, 
Puts all his trust in Francis and the Pope.t 





* Chemnitius, in his Examen, concerning indulgences, trans- 
cribes the following verses written over the altar of a Popish 
Cathedral :— 

Ut tili sit pene venia, sit operta Crumena 
Hic datur exponit PaRapDisius venditione, 
Hic si large des, in caelo sit tua sedes 

Pro solo nummo, gandebis ethere summo, 

+ A soul may go to heaven in the very moment in whieh money is 
cast into the chest. The man who buys off his sins by indulgences, 
merits more than’ he who gives alms to the poor, unless it be in 
extreme necessity. The ministers of the church do not barely declare 
men’s sins forgiven, but do really pardon them by virtue of the 
Sacraments, and by the power of the keys. They may impose a 
punishment to be suffered after death, and it is better to send a 
penitent with a small penance into purgatory, than, by refusing him 
absolution, to send him into hell.—(Tetxel’s Theses.) 

The moment the motey tinkles in the chest, your father's soul 
mounts up out of purgatory.—(/bid ) 

+ St. Francis ‘is paralleled by his votaries to our Saviour, in the 
Prophecies that were of him, in his birth, life, temptation, and 
miracles. One of them says,— 
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With costly gifts for sin to make amends, 

Plate, cups, and carpets, to the Abbey sends. 
With fine-spun garments—all that gold can give— 
Since money no Franciscan can receive. 

*Tis for the rich alone these traps are laid, 

Heav’n moves to meet them when the Priest is paid. 
For their departed souls are anthems sung, 
Processions walk—and Convent bells are rung ; 
—But when the peasants, or the beggars die, 

No bells are toll’d, we hear no funeral cry, 

No mass is sung their vulgar souls to save, 

No long procession guides them to the grave. 


Primwn ubi detonso vesano vertice caudex 
Qui fuerat, fit homo subiius, &c. 


The new-made Monk tho’ all his life before, 

The name of blockhead or of dunce he bore, 
Becomes, as soon as shorn, both learn'd and wise, 
Quick from Ins mind each imperfection flies. 
—He who but lately tended goats or cows, 

‘When the grim cowl has deck’d his greasy brows, 
Changed and grown learn’d, at once a face puts on | 
As grave as Plato, or as Zenophon— 

Tho’ all his early years he drove the plough, 

A Priest and Prophet he commenees now. 

And first, with care, he learns to regulate 

His frowns and smiles, his gestures and his gait. 
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“© Qui Franciscus erat nunc titi Cristus erit.” 

See his Book of Conformities, published with allowance, in 1590. 

It is asserted, in the Book of Conformities, (page 1149,) that 
Curist did nothing which St. Francis did not do, yea, that he did 
more than Carist himself. 

A short time before the year 1255, a Franciscan Friar published a 
fanatical book in Paris, under the title of ‘‘ An IntTRODUCTION TO 
rus Evertastinc Gosret.” This book, exalting St. Francis . 
above Jesus Curist, and arrogating to his order the glory of 
reforming mankind by a new gospel, substituted in the room of that 
of Curist, attempted to exalt that mendicant tribe to the height of 
divine estimation in the eyes of mankind, 

The universal ferment excited by this impious book, obliged Pope 
Alexander IV. to suppress it in the year 1255, and he ordered it to be 
burned in secret, willing to spare the reputation of the Franciscans. 
But the University of Paris insisted upon a public condemnation of 
the book, and Alexander, mighty as he was in power, was constrained 
for once to give way tothe feelings of mankind, He publicly com- 
mitted the book to the flames. 











Hunt’s Panacea. 


With towly looks he hides his rising pride, 
With downcast eyes, he hangs his head aside. 
He tries if fumes of sulphur can prevail 

‘To make him seem as if by vigils pale.— 
Keeps ever silent in the busy crowd, 

And smiles in secret, while he weeps aloud. 
When the world’s eye he thinks he can escape, 
He quafts abundantly the joyous grape ; 

But before company rejects the cup, 

As if afraid to taste a single sup. 

With mutter’d forms of ill-digested pray’r, 

He wakes, and eats, and sleeps, and takes the air 
And with such words as no man understands, 
He bids good morn, or shakes you by the hands. 
—He knows what charms, what magic knot or stitch, 
Can boys or girls, or widows’ hearts bewitch. 
And well discerns the way to give advice, 

By which, whilst chiding, he inflames to vice ; 
Jn questions runs the list of vices o’er, 

And deeds suggests not thought upon before. 
Well skill’d is he to flatter human pride, 

And court the rich man on his death-bed side, 

These are the objects that engage the mind 

Of those who refuge in the Convent find. 
—For these a man his country shall forego, 

No longer ‘brother, friend, or neighbour know. 
‘For this.a’man shall take the Pilgrim’s way, 
And cold, and naked, o’er the country stray ; 
Lie hike a beast uncover’d on the ground, 

And snarl and bark and grow] at all around. 
Now look ‘ferocious as an angry bear, 

Then mild and fearful as a hunted hare ; 

A friend to those who gratify his pride— 

A deadly foe to all the world beside. 

(To be continued.) 





HUNT’S PANACEA. 





CoLLect a mob, to make a show, 
The bellows of sedition blow— 
Yet to prevent expected harm, 
Sound from a coach roof an alarm— 

‘The praise of order then rehearse, 

And bid them quietly disperse.— 

Now change the note-—and raise the, storm—- 
Tell them that nothing but. Keronm 
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The Bishop of Derry. 


Can cure the sufferings of the poor, 
And drive starvation from the door— 
That all subscription is absurd, 
Compared to this effective word— 
That boldly for it they must stand, 
For it alone can save the land— 
Make drooping manufactures thrive, 
And keep the nerves of trade alive— 
Make butchers, farmers, cease to cheat, 
And at fair prices sell their meat— 
Make bakers pangs of conscience feel— 
Enlarge the loaf—reduce the meal— 
Force ev’n hard Landlords to relent, 
And live without receiving---rent— 
Abolish (as the warm work waxes) 
Pensioners---Parsons---tithes and taxes ; 
And bring, once more, the happy reign 
Of Revo.ution back again. 

HAFIZ. 





















BISHOP OF DERRY. 





Ir is with much pleasure that we hear, from authority on which 
we can rely, that the Bishop of Derry bas, within the last ‘four 
months, given benefices to no less than four curates of highly 
respectable character, and long standing in the Church. 

This is precisely as it ought to be; and the conduct of this 
Prelate deserves to be noticed with its merited approbation. 

In all times, but more particularly in the present, it is 
desirable that our parochial clergy should be an active, re- 
spectable, and efficient body ; and certainly nothing can, more 
directly tend to make them so, than a well-founded hope of a 
regular and adequate remuneration for their arduous and im- 

rtant labours. | 

In fact, the Bishop of Derry’s attention to the education of 
the youth, the relief of the poor, and the erection of Churches — 
and glebe-houses in his populous and extensive diocese, has a 
strong claim upon the gratitude of the public; and his conduct 
in these important particulars, may be considered truly exem- 


plary. 


























TO OUR READERS. 












Tue Editor of the Catholicon has satisfactorily explained the 
cause of our not having received P. P. P.’s communication. It 
was sent by mistake to the former Publishers of the Anti- 
jacobin, Messrs. Cradock and Joy. 
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AFRICA, the difficulties of openin 
an intercourse with the interior of 
noticed, 559. 

African Institution, their proceedings 
and conduct animadverted on, 23. 

Agriculture, the great improvements 
in of late years, remarked on, 
381. 

Allegiance, the character and duties 
of, defined, 43. 

Americans, their absurd national va- 
nity remarked on, 211. Their 
system of puffing the exploits of 
their army and navy, noticed, ibid. 
Their recent naval successes ac- 
counted for,213. Further observa- 
tions on their systematic falsehood 
in the detail of their naval and mili- 
tary actions, 217, 221, 222. 

Amiens, remarks on the peace of, 
254, 258. On the popularity of 
the war which succeeded it, 261. 

Ancient Literature shewn to be not 
unfavourable to genius, 458. 

Andrewes, Mr. his conduct touching 
a letter from the Pope, exposed, 
579. 

Anglesea, Marquis of, humorous 
inscription for his leg, 572. 

Architecture, the relative merits of 
the ancients and moderns in, consi- 
dered, 108. Comparison of with 
the other arts, 109. 

Artificial Ear, an ingenious ore de- 
scribed, 174. 

Atonement, the doctrine of, consi- 
dered, 247. Someof the anmerous 
instauces in the New Testament 
which suppoit it, referred to, 
248. 

Avanturine, the mineral so called, 
described, 443. 


BANDITTI, a formidable one ig 
Italy, described, 125. 

Baptism, its definition by several 
eminent divines, 61. 

Barclay Captain, his action with the 
Americans on Lake Erie, remarked 
op, 216. 

Bathurst Earl, remarks on his argu- 
ments on the Catholic Question, 
405. 

Belgian Bishops, their remonstrance 
to the King of the Netherlands, 
considered, 186. 

Belmonte, Prince, interesting descrip- 
tion of the unhappy fate of his 
wife, 116. 

Belvedere, pear Rame, described, 
112. 

Berbice Commissioners, Mr. Marry- 
at’s Examination of their Report, 
considered, 1, Their iustructioms, 
and their disobedience of them, 
commenied on, ibid to 3. Thier con- 
cuct in the retura made by them to 
the House of Commons, noticed, 13. 
Mr. Stephen's defence of them, con- 
sidered, 14. Their expectations 
touching Grenada, described, 31. 
Their treatment of the negroes, 
noticed, 32. 

Rible, am insinuation respecting the, 
refuted, 568. 

—— Seciety, the dangerous effects 
to be apprehended trom the dis- 
cordant principles of its members, 
remarked on, 136. Further obser- 
vations on, 158. Evils produced 
by it io the Established Church, 
pointed out, 139. Translation of 
a recent Bull by the present Pope 
acainst, 281. 

Bigland, Mr. prospectus of his new 
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work, called ‘* An Historical Dis- 
play of the Effects of Physical 
and Moral Causes on the Character 
and Circumstances of Nations,” 
&c. 176. 

Bingley, Mr. his familiar and expla- 
natory account of the various pro- 
ductions of nature, &c. considered, 
442. Extract from his preface, 
ibid. Another descriptive of his 
manner of treating mineralogy, 443. 
Other interesting extracts, 444 to 
450. Concluding remarks on the 
merits of the performance, 450. 

Birmingham, the present distress of, 
and the benevolence of its inhabi- 
tants, described, 370. 

Bishopsgate, the resolutions of a 
meeting there for reform, described, 
269, 349. 

Board of Trade, its establishment 
and abolition, 18. 

Bread, the necessity for a legislative 
enactment respecting it, audcr the 
present circumstances, asserted, 47. 

British Government, dignified answer 
of to Buonaparte, 259. 

———— Constitution, culogium on, 





Catholics, resolutions recently 
passed by them on the Catholic 
Question, 509. The resolutions of 
the Board of, passed on the 9th of 
June, considered, seriatim, 580. 

Brougham, Mr hisinteoded motion for 
triennial parliaments, noticed, 250. 
His last dying speech and confes- 
sion, 428. His sympathy for Buo- 
naparte, noticed, 431. His objec- 
tions to the employment of officers 
in* diplomatic capacities, consi- 
dered, 452. The falsehood of his 
assertions touching the Catholic 
Claims, exposed, 455. His argu- 
nents touching the Habeas Corpus 
Suspension, refuted, 456. His re- 
marks on the Irish Rebellion, 457. 
His unfair attacks on individuals, 
noticed, 458. His epitaph, 459. 

Brothels, the inefficiency of the laws 
respecting them, remarked on, 541. 
Remarkable case with relation to 
one, 549. 

Buchanan's Franciscan, translations 
from, 611. 

Bull, translation of a recent one by 
the present Pope against Bible 
Societies, 281. Others against 
English Sovereigns, noticed, 411. 

Buowapaite, remarks on bim whilst 
Grst Consul, 255. His inhumanity 
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in his first Italian war, described, 
257. In Egypt,253. His conduct 
during the peace of Amiens, ne- 
ticed, ibid, 259. His seizure of the 
Royal Family of Spain, remarked 
on, 262. Remarks on his atroci- 
ties, and the tyranny of his govern- 
ment, 264. His foreign policy, par- 
ticularly towards Portugal and 
Spain, deprecated, 265. His das- 
tardly behaviour in the Hall of the 
French Representative body, no- 
ticed, 451. The lenity of the 
allies towards him, censured, 432. 

Burleigh, Lord, sensible remark of to 
Queen Elizabeth, particularly im- 
portant at the present moment, 
360. 

Burke, Mr. excellent remarks by him 
on political writers, 347. 

Byron, Lord, excellent poetical 
Epistle to, 34. Extracts, ibid to 
38. The performance favourably 
remarked on, 38. 

CALCUTTA, Bishop of, encomium 
on bis character, 141. 

Calvinists, their notions of sin, con- 
sidered, 578, 379. 

Cambridge Anecdote, a curious onc, 
486. 

Camden, Eari, serious riot in Dublin 
ou his arrival there, 144. 

Campagna, near Rome, its ancient 
and present state, desciibed, 111. 

Campbell, Mr. his Letters to the 
Bishop of Hereford, containing 
select Translations from Chrysos- 
tom’s Homilies, 57, 60, 147, 150, 
154, 271, #74, 467, 471, 475, 479, 
568. 

Rev. Thomas, his evidence 
onatrial for a riot in Tamiaght 
OfCrilly Church, 76, 77. 

Canada, the want of churches in, 
complained of, 161. Interesting 
appeal to the public on the subject, 





162. List of subscriptions towards | 


the object, 164to 17%. The capa- 
bility of, and of the other British 
American Colonies, to supply the 
West Indies, demonstrated, 560. 

Canons of the Romish Church, their 
destructive tendency observed on, 
64. Further remark on them, 100. 
Speciwens of them, 262. 

Canning, Mr. his recommendation of 
the Veto, censured, 200. His 
speech on Mr. Grattan’s motion on 
the Catholic Question, noticed, 
310. His political life briefly re- 
viewed, ibid. His correspondence 
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with the Committee of the Pitt 
Club, 428. His speech in reply to 
Mr, Brougham, remarked on, 441. 

Cape of Good Hope, the grant of 
lands in to British settlers, recom- 
mended, 562. 

Cartwright, Major, some remarks on, 
134. 

Castlereagh, Lord, his recommenda- 
tion of the Veto, censured, 200. 
His arguments on Mr. Grattan’'s 
motion on the Catholic Question, 
considered, 307. His speech in 


reply to Mr. Brougham, noticed, | 


441. 

Cat, natural history of the, 446. 

Catholic Emancipation, the subject 
of, fully considered, 63 to 70. The 
writer's arrangement, 63. Mr. 
Grattan’s late motien on the subject 
of, noticed, 297. Decisive objec- 
tion to it, explained, 306. The 
recent decision of the House of 
Lords on the subject, described, 
312. The leading articles of the 
speakers on that occasion, noticed, 
394. The subject further consi- 
dered, 410. 

Committee, the late adjourned 
meeting of the general one, de. 
scribed, with the various speeches, 
81 to 94. Their letters to Mr. 
Grattan and Sir Henry Parnell, 
89—90. The answers to those let- 
ters, 91—92., 

Board, the recent preceedings 
of, in Dublin, 605. Address to 
the Catholic Clergy adopted by 
them, 606. Another, with a re- 
monstrance to the Pope, described, 
607. Petition to the imperial 
parliament, 608. 

Catholicon, letier to the editor of the, 
385. The Protestant Advocate’s 
observations on it, 387. ; 

Cayenne Pepper, its natural history, 
445. 

Cecisbeism, its prevalence in Italy, 

» noticed, 121. 

Chancellor, Lord, his arguments on 
the Catholic Question, noticed, 
406. 

Charles I. the character of the po- 
pular leaders in the rebellion in his 
reign, described, 251. 

Charity, the various duties imposed 
by it, enumerated, 576. 

Chitty, Joseph, Esq. his observations 
on the Game Laws, &c. reviewed, 
427. His explanation of the va- 
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rious statutes for the preservation 
of Game, ibid. His arguments in 
favour of the utility of the Game 
Laws, 229. His examination of 
Dr. Knox's objections, 231. His 
attack on the ‘** Country Gentle- 
man,” censured, ibid. His opinion 
on the effects of permitting te sale 
of Game, 252. The alterations in 
the Game Laws proposed by him, 
stated and considered, #34 to 237. 

Christian Knowledge, the merits of 
the Society for promoting, acknow- 
ledged, 136. The establishing of 
an episcopal church in India, attri- 
buted to them, 142. 

Observer, extracts from, 
shewing the manner in which those 
who differ in opinion, are treated 
by him, 49 to 53. 

Chrysostom, select translations from 
his Homilies, considered, 58 to 63, 
147 to 157, 271 to 278, 467 to 482, 
568. 

Church, brief appeal to all trae mem- 
bers of, at the present moment, 
201. 

Churches, the want of in Canada, re- 
gretted, 161. 

Cicero, remark by him on eloquence, 
97. 

City Politicians, some remarks on, 
130 to 132. 

Clarke, Captain, his observations on 
the Importance of Gibraltar to 
Great Britain, &c. reviewed, with 
extracts, 557. His view of the 
advantages of an alliance between 
England and Spain, 559. His opi- 
nion of the advantages of an inter- 
course with the interior of Africa, 
ibid. His remarks ou the resources 
of our North American Colonies, 
560. And on the Cape of Goed 
Hope, 562. His description of the 
religious establisiment at Gibral- 
tar, ibid, 

Classical Journal, attack by a writer 
in, on the Edinburgh Reviewer's 
Essay on public edacation, 336. 
Puerile remarks by the writer, po- 
ticed, 340. His opinion of public 
schools, ibid, 341. His defence of 
manly exercises at public schools, 
543. His remarks on the utility of 
public schools, 545, 452, 455, 458, 
461. 

Cobbett, Mr. remarkable instances of 
falsehood in his late publication, 
369. His letter to Mr. Jabet, the 
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Birmingham printer, considered, 
ibid. Remark on the estimated 
weekly number of his register, 
370, 

Collins, James, his evidence on a 
trial for a riot at Tamlaght O'Crilly, 
160. 

Coliseum, at Rome, its construction, 
described, 106. Reflections on it, 
107. 

Common Council of London, their 
address to the Prince Regent, in 
1814, on the overthrow of Buona- 
parte, quoted, 266, 350. Their 
consistency instanced, 267. Their 
outcry for the abolition of sine- 
cures, noticed, 357. 

Constitution American Frigate, the 
engagement between her and the 
Levant and the Cyane, described, 
220. Singular discovery made on 
board her, 221. 

Coronation Oath, transcribed, 38. 
Remarks thereon, 39. Its excel- 


lence fully shewn, 41, 43, Proved 
to be irreversible, 44 to 46. 
County Members, remark on _ the 
rsona most suitable for, $54. 
Crisis, the importance of the present 


one, remarked on, 47. 

Croker, Captain, his Letter to a 
Member of Parliament on the Sla- 
very of the Christians at Algiers, 
favourably noticed, 48. 

Curtis, Mr. his “ artificial ear,” de- 
scribed, 174. His uewly invented 
hearing trumpet, ibid. 

Cyane, her action with the Constitu- 
tion frigate, noticed, 220. Her 
character described, 222. 

DALLAS, Mr. his Ranivrez, a poem, 
considered, with extracts, 554 to 
557. 

Defenders in Ireland noticed, 144. 

De La Court, M., his conduct and 
dispute with the Governor of Ber- 
bice, described and censured, % to 
5. 

Derry, Bishop of, his recent conduct, 
highly recommended, 614. 

Distresses, the present, among the 
poorer classes, accounted for, 268. 
372. 425. The means of allevi- 
ating it, considered, 373. The 
efferts of the seditions to take ad- 
vantage of it, described, 425. 

Domestic Nomination, the futility of, 
as a security against the Papusts, 
302, 303. 

Donoug! more, Earl of, his arguments 
on the recent debate in the House 


Inder. 


of Lords, on the Catholic Ques- 
tion, considered, 394. 

Dowling, his atrocious murder ob- 
served on, 197. 

Downing, Harriet, her poem intitled 
“‘ Mary, or Female Friendship,” 
favourably reviewed, 225. Inter- 
esting extracts, 226. 

Dram Drinking, the alarming increzse 
of, complained of, 519. 

Dromgoole, Dr. his violent speech to 
the Catholic Board in December, 
1813, remarked on, 55. Important 
letter from him at Rome, 597. 

EDIBLE SNAIL, curious particu- 
lars of the, 450. 

Edinburgh Review, Essay in, on pnb- 
lic education, considered, 335. 
Opening remarks quoted, 336. The 
writers objections to public schools, 
$38. 451. His objection to manly 
exercises in those establishments 
ably repelled, 343. Conclusion of 
his Essay, 457. 

Elections, the difference between 
those of counties and towns de- 
scribed, 355. Disgraceful practice 
at one of them, observed on, ibid. 
Remark on the existence ot Bri- 
bery and Corruption in those of the 
Boroughs, 356. 

Elective Franchise, the abuse of by 
the Irish Papists, described, 183. 
Emulation, remarks on its utility at 

schools, 455. 

English Language, remark on, 564. 

Episcopal Church of Scotland, its 
constitution defended, 53. 

Esmonde, Sir Thomas, chairman of 
the Catholic Committee, remark 
on his character and family, 98. 

Evans; Thomas, librarian to the Spen- 
cean philanthropists, his pamphlet 
called * Christian policy,” noticed, 
364. His arrest, with remarks on 
his principles, 365. Extracts from 
his pamphlet, 365, 366. 

Examiner, false and seditious. lan- 
guage of, with relation to recent 
transactions, quoted, 368. 

FAITH, Chrysostom’s definition of, 
noticed, $79, 

Farringdon Without, the resolutions 
of a meeting in that ward, for 
parliamentary reform, noticed, 
269. 

Females, excellent advice to, 567. 
The advantages of neatness in 
their dress, remarked on, ibid. 

Female Prostitution, the subject of, 
tully considered, 541. ‘The causes 














of, noticed, 542. Remarkable 
anecdote connected therewith, 546. 
Fine Arts, their favourable influence 
on public morals and taste, ad- 
mitted, 225. 

Fisher, Rev. J. his “ Comparative 
Thoughts on the merits of the So- 
ciety for promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, and of the Bible Society,” 
&c. reviewed, 136. His description 
of the latter institution, extracted, 
137. Of the evils produced by it, 
139. 

Fleury, Cardinal, just assertion of, 
touching the Romish Church, 198. 
Florence, with its inhabitants, de- 
scribed, 116 to 121. Pretended 
miracles performed there, noticed, 
119. Licentious manners of the 
ladies, remarked on, 120, The 
character of Leopold, the former 
Grand Duke of, 122 to 125. 
Flogging in the army and navy, letter 
on the subjeet of, with an appro- 
priate extract from Scripture, 490. 
Forsyth, Mr. his remarks on anti- 
quities, arts, and letters, during an 
excursion in Italy, reviewed, with 
extracts, 105 to 1¢6. Judicious 
reflections by bim on modern archi- 
tecture, 108. His definition of a 
Fine Art, 109. His remark on 
music, 110. On the apotheosis of 
Saint Lewis Gonzaga, ibid. On 
the extortions practised at Rome, 
11:1. On the Campagna, ibid. 
His descriptien of the Belvedere, 
112. Of the city of Naples, 113. 
Of punch, 114. His remarks on 
the Inhabitants of Venice, 115. 
His descriptiou of an interesting 
woman, 116. Of Florence and its 
inhabitants, ibid to 121. Of the 
Grand Duke Leopold, 122 to 124. 
Anecdote of a formidable banditti, 
125. Concluding remarks op the 
performance, 126. 

Foster, Mr., his able speech on Mr, 
Grattan’s late motion on the Ca- 
tholic claims, noticed, 302. 

France, her extensive possessions at 
the peace of Amiens, described, 
255. The conduct of the King of, 
censured, 417. Remark on the 
intended diminution of the allied 
force in, 420. 

Francis, St. the extravagant praises 
of him by his votaries, 611. 

French Revolution, the many excesses 
committed during the period of 
observed on, 254. 
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French Government, improvements in 
the British Constitution suggested 
by them, during the peace of 
Amiens, 258. ‘The recent unwise 
policy of, observed on, 419, 

French Language, remark on the pre- 
sent state of, 564. 

Frolic, the action between her and 
the Wasp, described, 215. 

GALIGNANI, Monsieur, his splen- 
did work on the campaigns of the 
Duke of Wellington, described, 491. 

Game, the various statutes for the 
preservation of, enumerated, 227. 
Cruel interpretation of one of those 
statutes, remarked on, 2¢8, The 
expediency of legalizing the sale of, 
considered, 232. The injastice of 
prohibiting occupiers of land from 
killing it, remarked on, 233. Great 
destruction caused by them in some 
situations, described, 234. 

Game Laws, the subject of, consi- 
dered, 227. Their tendency to 
promote general happiness, exa- 
mined, 229. Certain alterations 
proposed in them, stated and con- 
sidered, 234 to 237. 

Gandolphy, Rev. Mr., his apology 
relative to his dispute with the Rey. 
Dr. Poynter, 495. Their corres- 
pondence, 501 to 503. His sus- 
pension, by Dr. Poynter, noticed, 
504. His defence of Popery con. 
sidered, 506. His attack on the 
mode ef preaching observed in the 
Protestant Churches, observed on, 
508. Form of declaration to be 
made by him, €09. ‘Translatien of 
it, 610. 

Ghent, Bishgp of, his refusal to sing 
Te Deum, for the birth of the he- 
reditary Prince of the Netherlands, 
considered, 300. 

Gibraltar, the importance of, to Great 
Britain, considered, 557. Thelew 
state of the religious establishment 
at, lamented, 862. 

Gin Shops, the destructive tendency 
of, remarked on, 15%. The recent 
petition of the proprieters of, and 
their character, commented on, 
$14. 316. 319. The numerous 
frauds on the revenue, committed 
by the keepers of, observed on, 317, 
$18. The great increase in the 
value of, noticed, ibid. ‘Their in. 
jurious effects on the publicaus de- 
scribed, 320, 321, Impudent reso- 
lution of the proprietors of, See. 
Their alleged utility denied, 324. 
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Remedy for the evils produced by 

them, suggested, 326. 

Goat, several interesting particulars 
in the Natural History ef, 448. 

Gonsalvi, his conduct as connected 
with the arrest of Mr. Hayes, de- 
scribed, 596. 

Graham, Rev. John, his evidence on 
a trial for a riot in Tamlaght 
O’Crilly Chureh, 75, 76. His direct 
Reply to the petition of the Irish 
Catholics, 177. 

Grattan, Mr. letter from the Catholic 
Committee to him, 89. His an- 
swer,91. The result of his motion 
on the Catholic Question, consi- 
dered, 297. His arguments on that 
occasion, noticed, 299, 310. 

Greer, Jon and Robert, their trial 
at the Antrim Assizes, for the mur- 
der of their Father, 289. 588. 
Original letter written by John 
Greer, 391. 

Gregory VII, Pope, his assumption 
of the temporal and spiritual supre- 
macy, noticed, 202. 

Grenada, the treatment of the ne- 
groes on the crown estates in Gre- 
nada, vindicated from certain mis- 
representations, 24. The circum- 
stances of the trial of a person for 
alleged crueliy to a negro there, 
detailed, ibid to 26. ‘The religious 
instruction of the slaves on the 
Island, considered, 26. 

Grenville, Lord, his arguments on the 
Catholic Question, rema:ked on, 
404. 

Grey, Earl, his arguments on the Ca- 
tholic Question, considered, 405. 
Guerillas, patriotic song by them, 

555. q 

Guerriere, the action between her 
and the Constitution faithfully de- 
scribed, 215. Fraudulent boasting 
of the Americans on that subject, 
ibid. 

HABEAS Corpus Act, the late sts- 
pension of, considered, 426, 436, 
Hale, Mr., his considerations on the 
causes and prevalence of Female 
Prostifution, &c. reviewed, 541. 
Interesting extracts therefrom, 542 
to 552. An opinion of his, on the 
subject, vindicated, 544. Notion 
of the law, as respecting preg- 
nancy, shewn to be erroneous, ibid. 
torrect description of the condition 
of prostitutes, 545,546. Singular 
facts stated by him, 547. Remark 





on his observations On the law of 
settlement, 548. 
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posed by him for Female Prosti- 
tution, ibid. Remarkable case sta- 
ted by him, 549. Just remark by 
him on the crime of Sabbath-break- 
ing, 551. On the abuse of low 
public houses, 55%. Error into 
which he has fallen pointed out, 

553. 

Harlot, Solomon’s description of one, 
543. 

Harrowby, Earl of, his arguments on 
the Catholic Question, noticed, 403. 

Hayes, Father, observations on his 
letter from Rome against the Veto, 
55. His banishment from Rome, 
and subsequent confinement, ob- 
served on, 596, 601—603. His 
treatment whilst under imprison- 
ment, 602, The charges against 
him, ibid. The proceedings of the 
Catholic Board with reference to 
his case, 605. 

Henry, Ur., his History of England, 
with reference to the state of learn- 
ing in Great Britain, at different 
periods, quoted, 521, 522. 

Heyland Langford, Esq. his evidence 
on a trial for a riot in Tamlaght 
OfCrilly Chureh, 72, 73. 

Hibernicus, his observations on the 
Institution of Orangemen, 143. 

Hippesley, Sir J. C., his speech on 
Mr, Grattan’s motion on the Ca- 
tholic Claims, noticed, 503, 

Hislop, Gen., the dissensions between 
him and Mr. Smith, at Trinidad, 
described, 16. 

Hobbes, his definition of ‘* War,” 
2600. 

Hogg, James, his “* Mador of the 
Moor,” a poem, considered, 528. 
Its foundation described, ibid. Ex- 
tracts 329 to 355. The author’s 

merits observed on, 535. 

Holland, Dr., his heresy noticed, 244. 

Hook, Archdeacon, his Charge to the 
Clergy of the Diocese of Hunting- 
don, and the observations of the 
Monthly Reviewers thereon, re- 
marked on, 245. 

Hooker, remark of, extracted from 
his life, 47%. Extract from his Ec- 
clesiastical polity, 475. 

Horsley, Bishop, extract from his 
charge, in 1800, onthe doctrine of 
the church, 571. 

Hume, Mr., just remark of, on Po- 
pery, 516. 

Hunt, Mr. his panacea, 6153. 

JACK WHISKEY, a curious Irish 
composition, 103. 

James IId., the deep policy of the 


























Pope with respect to him, de- 
scribed, 199. Hlis endeavours to 
repeal the ‘Test Laws, remarked on, 
415. His application to the Prince 
and Princess of Orange thereon, 
and their answer, ibid, 

James, William, his Inquiry into the 
merits of the principal naval ac- 
tions between Great Britaiv and 
the United States, &c. reviewed, 
209. The author’s candour ac- 
knowledged, ibid. His preface ex- 
tracted, 210. Other interesting 
passages extracted, 212 to 24, 
His excellent conclusion quoted, 
224, 

Jesnits, their revival by the present 
Pope, described, 187. Their re- 
cent establishment in Ireland, re- 
marked on, ibid, Their secret 
views displayed, ibid. Observa- 
tions on the recent introduction of 
their Order into Ireland, 582, 
Sketch of their rise and fall, ibid. 
‘The late Ukase of the Emperor of 
Russia respecting them, noticed, 
585. Remarks on the pernicious 
tendency of their system, 584. 

Jewell, Bishop, his challenges te the 
Papists considered, 385. 

Impromptu on a recent allusion to a 
certain ‘“* Irish Orange Toast,” 
491, 

India, the establishment of an Epis- 
copal Church in, noticed, 141. 

Information, a remarkable one sworn 
in Ireland, 98. 

Informers, the odium in which they 
are held in Ireland, described, 99. 
Fatal catastrophe of one, 100. 

Inquisition, the recent revival of, in 
Spain, observed on, 186. 

Inscription, a humourous one, 572. 

Inspector's Observations on Domestic 
Nomination of Romish Bishops, re- 
viewed, 202. 

Insurrection, the late one in London, 
considered, 348. 

Johnson, Dr., curious remark of his 
on John Knox, 135. Singular ano- 
nymous work attributed to him, 
462. ' 

John the Baptist, his testimony re- 
specting Christ, considered, 5Y. 

Ireland, the opposite parties in, de- 
scribed, 69. Inefficacy of the laws 
there, remarked on, ibid. Obser- 
vations on the real cause of its pre- 
seut disturbed state, 98, ‘The op- 
position therein, to the adminis- 

tration of justice, accounted for, 
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100, The different acts of the 
Legislature in, against the Papists, 
described, 184. An address of 
both Houses of Parliament in, to 
William and Mary, 407, ‘The pre- 
sent government of, defended, 434. 

Irish Catholic Board, the present 
conduct of, noticed, 581. 

Irish Papists, their various designs 
against the Constitution and Go. 
vermnent, noticed, 54, ‘The un- 
bounded and baneful influence of 
their priests over them, exemplified, 
56. Their plots, insurrections, and 
conspiracies, further described, 143 
to 147. Their petition of the 17th 
Dec. 1516, considered at length, 
177. Palpable falsehood in the 
first paragrapn of that petition, 
ibid. ‘Their pretended sufferings 
under penal laws, denied, ibid. 
Their perseverance jn their claims 
remarked on, 178. Another false- 
hood in the petition detected, ibid, 
Their frequeat violation of the oath 
of allegiance, remarked on, 179, 
Their jacobimical principles no- 
ticed, 182. Their attempts to 
weaken the government, remarked 
on, 184, Their erection of a re- 
presentative body in the face, and 
to the annoyance of the govern. 
ment, described, ibid. Further 
gross falsehood stated by them, 185. 
Tieir pretended suffering under 
disabilities, denied, ibid. Their 
introducing ‘the term ‘* Religious 
Dissent” mto their petition, ac- 
counted for, 188. The danger of 
muking them eligible to supreme 
commands in the army and navy, 
pointed out, 190. The futility of 
a domestic nomination of their 
bishops asserted, ibid. Their in- 
trigues with foreign powers at dif- 
ferent periods, enumerated, 200. 
407. ‘The strict adherence of their 
clergy to their oaths, described, 
#06. Particular circumstances at- 
tending them, 305. 

Irish Hierarchy, the necessity for im- 
posing severe restrictions upon 
them, insisted on, 197. 

Irish Titular Bishops, their traiterons 
proceedings at a Syned held at Tal- 
low, remarked on, 179, The con- 
duct of their primate towards a 
Sunday Schooj, deprecated, 180. 
Their address to the Prince Regent 
in 1815, noticed, 207, 

KNOX, Honourable and Revercad 
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E. his evidence on a trial for a riot 
in Tamlaght O'Crilly Church, 70 
to 72. 

LATIMER, Bishop, humourous anec- 
dote related by him, 350, 

Law, Reverend Mr. his defence of 
our Blessed Saviour, in answer to 
Mr. Holland, applauded, 244. 

Lee, Henry, his “‘ Dash, a Tale,” 
favourably considered, with ex- 
tracts, 237. His poetic impres- 
sions, 238 to 243. 

Lees, Oliver, his evidence on a trial 
for a riot at Tamlaght O*Crilly, 
160, 

Lefanu, Miss, her novel called Stra- 
thallan, favourably considered, 
126. 

Leopold, Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
able description of his character, 
122. His excellent institutions, 
described, ibid to 124. 

Le Roy S’Avisera, a sensible tract so 
called, on the nature of the King’s 
Veto, reviewed, with copious ex- 
tracts, 38 to 47. A position of the 
author, contradicted, 45. 

Levant, her engagement with the 
Constitution frigate, described, 
220. 

Licensing, remark on the numerous 
pamphicts published on the subject, 
318. The law respecting it, ex- 
plained, 314. Enormoas profits 
derived by the brewers from it, no- 
ticed, 317. 

Liverpool, Lord, his arguments on 
the debate on the Catholic Question, 
noticed, 404. 

Llandaff, Bishop, his excellent speech 
on the Catholic Question, 597. 

Lochead, Reverend Mr. his evidence 
on a trial for a riot at Tamlaght 
O'Crilly, 157. 

Locke, Mr. extract from his Essay on 
Toleration, 411. 

Lockhart Papers, announced for pub- 
lication, 78. Thcir impertant con- 
tents, described, ibid, 79. 

London and Dublin, an Heroie 
Epistle, considered, 127. 

MACAULAY, Z. the great power 
and influence of, as Secretary to 
the Berbice Commissioners and the 
Sierra Leone Company, complained 
of, 5. Copy of a private letter 
from him to Colonel Macalaster, 8, 
His statements in that letter, con- 
sidered, and many of them, re- 
futed, 9. Remarks on that letter, 





10. The general character of his 
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private letters, described, 12. His 
appointment as Secretary, consi- 
dered, ¢1. Curious narrative con- 
nected with him, 22. 

Me Donnell, Eneas, his fine and im- 
prisonment for a libel against go- 
vernment, remarked on, 56. His 
intimacy with Dr. Hayes, ibid. 

Magee, James, his evidence on a 
trial for a riot in the Church of 
Tamlaght O'Crilly, 78. 

Maginnes, Daniel, remarkable cir- 
camstance attending his execution 
for the murder of Mr. Butler, 392. 

Magistrates, their conduct in grant- 
ing licenses, considered, 314, In 
what respect they are culpable, 
$16. 

Maguire, James, his evidence on a 
trial for a riot in the Church of 
Tamlaght O'Crilly, 77. 

Mahon, Mr. his arguments on a late 
meeting of the Catholic Board, ia 
Dublin, 605. 

Marryatt, Mr. his examination of the 
Report of the Berbice Commis- 
sioners, and an answer to the Letter 
of James Stephen, Esq. reviewed, 
with extracts, 1. Pertinent remark 
of, 1%. Excellent hints of to cer- 
tain of the Commissioners, 21. 
His vindication of the management 
of certam crown estates in Gre- 
nada, 24. Just remarks by him 
on the effects of Methodism in that 
island, 26. Vindication of him as 
consignee of the crown estates 
there, 30, 31. His able reply to 
Mr, Stephen’s Defence of the Ber- 
bice Commissioners, 52. Conclud- 
ing favourable remarks on the work, 
33. 

Massinger, a newly published selec- 
tion of his works, noticed, 245. 
Meath, Bishop of, extract from his ad- 
miravle Charge to his clergy, in July 
last, relative to the Papists, 183. 

Members of Parliament, remarks on, 
554, 356. 

Merchant Taylors’ School, its foun- 
dation, conside:ed, 520. Its con- 
stitation, described, 521. The 
first master elected, 528. Derives 
fresh importance from a liberal 
donation, 524. Disputes between 
the Company and St. John's Col- 
lege, noticed, 526, 528. Remarks 
on the eo mode of appoint- 
ing the head-master of, 550. 
The great honours conferred on it 
by King James I, 533. The con- 





















































duct of the Company during the 
grand rebellion, considered, 534, 
535. Its state on the restoration, 
537. 

Methodists, their hostility to the 
church, and close connexion with 
the Bible Society, observed on, 
142—145. 

Milner, Dr. extracts from his eccle- 
siastical democracy, 204. 

Milton, his tract on the growth of 
Popery, quoted, 411. 

Ministers, vindication of, from a 
charge of having planned the late 
attempt at insurrection, 348. 

Montgomery, Joseph, his evidence 
on a trial for a riot at Tamlaght 
O'Crilly, 159. 

Monthly Reviewers, the pernicious 
doctrines in their review of Arch- 
deacon Hook’s Charge, noticed, 
245. Extract, ibid, Further re- 
mark on, 249. 

Magazine, quotation from, 
on the subject of the late riots, and 
the Spencean system, 364. 

Mulcaster, Reverend Mr. first master 
of Merchant Taylors’ School, no- 
ticed, 323, His treatment by the 
Company, censured, 576. His re- 
signation, 527, List of candidates 
to succeed him, ibid. 

Murder, remarkable case of, 289. 

NAPLES, interesting particulars of, 
113, 114. 

National Independence, interesting 
question relative to, considered, 
vd3. 

Natural History, the want of Eng- 
lish Books on, regretted, 442. 

Netherlands, the recent conduct of 
the Popish divines there, remavked 
on, 577. 579. 581. 

Newfoundland, the nature, import- 
ance, and existing difficulties of 
the trade of, considered, 374. The 
eause of the present distress there, 
described, 375. Plan for the re- 
lief of, suggested, 376. Its great 
importance as a nursery for sea- 
men, observed on, ibid. 377. The 
great population noticed, 377. 

Norfolk, poetical address to the Elec- 
tors of, 278. 

Norwich, Bishop of, remark on his 
arguments in a late debate on the 
Catholic Question, 402. A certain 
eulogium on him noticed, ibid. 

O'CONNELL, Mr., his speech, &c. 

at the recent meeting of the (a- 

thelic Board in Dublin, 607, 608. 
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O'Neill, Rev. J. T., his evidence on a 
trial for a riet in Tamlaght O*Crilly 
church, 73 to 75. 

Orange Association, resolutions of 
their grand lodge, of the City and 
County of Londonderry, passed on 
6th June, 1817, 535. 

Orangemen, their origin described, 
146. Their characters detended, 
ibid. 

Orators, remarks on the dangerous 
speeches of some of them at the 
Reform Meetings in the country, 
270. 

Original Sin, letter en the subject of, 
378. 

Ossory, Bishop of, remarks on his 

. arguments on the Catholic Ques- 
tion, 403. 

Owen, Mr., his history of the Bible 
Society noticed, 49, 

-———, Mr., his plan of political eco- 
nomy noticed, 542. His recent 
specch at the City of London Ta- 
vern, reprobated, ibid. 

PALACE Yard Orators remarked 
on, 134. 

Palmer, Thos., his evidence on a trial 
for a riot in the Church of Tam- 
laght O‘Crilly, 77. 

Papists, the pretended legality of 
their admission into our establish- 
ment, ably refuted, 59. The fatal 
consequences of further conces- 
sions to them, remarked on, 67. 
Their insatiable ambition in pursuit 
of power, noticed, 97, 98. Hints 
to their Protestant supporters, 101. 
Their former plots and conspiracies 
in England, described, 147. Re- 
mark on the repeal in 1782, of cer- 
tain clauses in the act of King 
William, touching them, 285. ‘Their 
traiterous conduct in Ireland, re- 
marked on, 513. Their tenets, &c. 
remarked on, 577. The great in- 
fluence of their priests instanced, 
578. Their many plots and con- 
spiracies noticed, 587. ‘The dif- 
ferent restrictive laws respecting 
them, remarked on, ibid. 

Parliamentary Reform, excellent Es- 
say on, Yo0. 271. The great di- 
versity of opinion as to the nature 
and extent of, moticed, 551. The 
notions of certaim advocates of, 
shewn to be fatile,557. The ob- 
jects proposed to be effected by it, 
enumerated, 358,359. The ineffi- 
cacy of, in alleviating the present 
distresses, a.serted, 368, 
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Parnell, Sir H., letter to him from the 
Catholic Committee, 90. His an- 
swer, 91. His speech on Mr. Grat- 
tan’s motion on the Catholic Ciaims 
noticed, 503. 

Parochial Divisions of the Metropolis 
described, 548. 

——— Offices, the evil effects of 
the principal inhabitants refusing 
them, pointed out, 548. 550. 

Peel, Mr., statement by him in the 
House of Commons, respecting Ire- 
land, vindicated, 1041. His excel- 
lent speech on Mr. Grattan’s mo- 
tion on the Catholic Claims, ap- 
plauded, 308. Extract from it, 
309. 

Peninstia War, remarks on the, 263. 

Pernambuco, the recent attempted 
revointion in, considered, 423. 

Phillips, Counsellor, an heroic epistle 
to lim, reviewed, with extracts, 
127 to 136. His great merit at the 
bar admitted, ibid. 

Philosophy, the dangerous characters 
of smaiterers in, and their per- 
nicivus influence on the popular 
mind, remarked on, 252. 

Pitt, Mr., extracts from his speeches, 
shewing his aversion from a repeal 
of the Test Laws, 511 to 518. His 
speech against the application of 
the Irish Catholics in 1805, quoted, 
514. 

Pitt Club, the correspondence be- 
tween the Committee of, and Mr. 
Canning, noticed, 428. 

Pockets, their utility as an article of 
female dress, remarked on, 567. 
Political Pretenders, jast remarks on, 

S47. 

Political Arithmetic, curious question 
in, 210, 

Polyglett Bible, remarks on a new 
one about to be published by Mr. 
Bagster, 80. 

Popery, the restless and intriguing 
spirit of, remarked on, 193. Shewn 
to be false and unscriptural, 286. 
Its character well described, 586. 

Popes, their repeated interference in 
the concerns of this country, and 
the numerous laws to prevent it, 
observed on, 538, 54. The various 
struggles between them and former 
English monarchs for supremacy, 
noticed, 512. 

Pope, the present one, his excommu- 
nication of certain Belgian Bishops, 
noticed, 197. 

Popish Priest, singular letter from 
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one in Ireland to one of his flock, 

on informers, 99, Paragraph ex- 

tracted from the eanonical oath of 

one, 208. The consecration oath 
of one, 205. The consequences 
produced by that oath at different 
periods, ibid. 

Porter, Captain, bis disgraceful con- 
duct towards a_ British subject, 
described, 212. 

Porteus, Bishop, remark of, 249. 

Portugal, the recent conspiracy in, 
noticed, 424. 

Portuguese Colonies, the character of 
the late insurrection in, cousidered, 
423. 

Fotatoe, useful remarks on the, 444. 

Poynter, Reverend Dr. his pastoral 
letter to the Roman Catholic 
Clergy and Laity of the London. 
district, 496. Note thereon, 500. 
Correspondence between him and 
Mr. Gandolphy, 501 to 503. His 
suspension of Mr. Gandolphy, re- 
marked on, 504. Important infer- 
ence to be drawn from the transac- 
tion, 505. 

Prerogative, able 
powers, 40. 

Presbyterians, their union with the 
Papists in the late riot at Tamlaght 
O'Crilly, remarked on, 102. ‘The 
endeavours of the Papists to se- 
duce them from their ailegiance in 
Ireland, noticed, 144. 

Press, the injurious effects of its 
abuse, remarked on, 368, 

Priest, singular story respecting oue, 
at Brest, 591. 

Pronunciation, the errors of, in Lon- 
don and Paris, remarked on, 563. 
Prostitutes, their condition correctly 
described, 545. ‘The number of in 
Lendon, considered, 546. Their 
claims for parochial relief, remark- 

ed on, 547. 

Protestant Ascendancy, its con- 
demnation as a toast by certain per- 
sonages, remarked on, 414. 

Protestant Interest in Scotland, ex- 
tract from an Address to, 201. 
The Address at length, 284. Ad- 
dress toin 1778, 586. 

Protestants, their sufferings from the 
Papists in Ireland, at the present 
day, observed on, 180. 

Public Education, the great impor- 
tance of, remarked on, 350, 450. 
Certain tracts on the subject of, 
considered, 335, 450. 

Schools, the disadvantages 


definition of its 




















attending them, enumerated, $38 
to 342. The use of manly exer- 
cises at, defended, 545. Remarks 
on their utility, 345. In what 
respect they are objectionable, 
464. 

Public Houses, the extensive traffic 
in the sale of, observed on, 317. 
The pernicious tendency of those 
of a low description, described, 
552. 





Writers, the proper conduct 

of one, 416. 

Opinion, the instability of, 
noticed, 575. 

Publicans, their interference with the 
province of the rectifying distiller, 
complained of, 318. Remark on 
the injury sustained by them from 
the number of gin-shops, 520, 

Puisaye, Count de, his honourable 
character, noticed, 489. Letter to 
him from one who had been his 
enemy, ibid. 

Punch, as exhibited at Naples, de- 
scribed, 115. His origin, consi- 
dered, 114. 

Q. C.’s Letter on regeneration, no- 

‘ticed, 49, 50. 

Quesnel, remark of, on Atheists, 
477. 

RAMBLER, observation of the au- 
thor of, touching passion week, 
473. 

Rectifying Distillers, the statutes 
affecting them, described, 322. 

Reindeer, the gallant action between 
her and the American ship Wasp, 
described, 218. Heroic conduct of 
her Captain, ibid. 

Keligion, remark on the true dignity 
of, 469. The recent great changes 
in, accounted for, 575. 

Representation, the present state of 
the, considered, 355. Certain 
proposed alterations in, noticed, 
954, 356. 

Revolution in 1688, peculiar charac- 
ter of, observed on, 40. 

Ribbonmen, the trial of five members 
of that Society, under the Act of 
Parliament, with the evidence, &c. 

194, 

Riflemen, the use of them by the 
Americans in their navy, remarked 
on, 218. 

Roman Catholics, theic claims at the 
present moment, fully considered, 
435. 

Roman Catholic Bishops, remarkable 
instance of sophistry, by a Papist, 
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touching their 
Russia, 199, 


appointment in 
Ther appomtment 
by Protestant Sovereigns, disap- 


proved, ibid. The domestic no- 
mination shewn to afford no se- 
curity to the Protesiaut church, 
202. 

Roman Catholic Bible, a new one 
published in ‘Cork, considered, 
with extracts from its notes, 592, 
595. 





~ Religion, shewn to 

be better than Methodism among 

the Negroes in the West Indies, 

26. The difference of its charac- 

ter in Ireland and England, pointed 

out, 65. Its encouragement of the 
fine arts, and its appropriation of 
objects of Pagan idolatry to pur- 
poses of Christian religion, instance 

ed and applauded, 105, 106. 

Prelate, the humble 
remonstrance of one, to the mem- 
bers of the Honse of Commons, ap 
the Report of its select Com- 
mittee, touching the ordinances re- 
pecting Koman Catholics in foreign 
states, reviewed and censured, 
191. 

Rome, the extortions practised there, 
noticed, 111. 

Romisi Church, the influence of its 
clergy over the laity, noticed, 181. 

Rousseau, his words touching the 
Deity, 249. 

Russia, the appointment of Roman 
Catholic Bishops in, remarked on, 
199. 

SABBATH, the deplorable effects 
of a violation of, remarked on, 
551. ‘The inefficacy of the Act of 
Parliament for the due observance 
of, pointed out, ibid. The proper 
measure to be adopted on that 
head described, ibid. 

Saint Ignatius, church of, at Rome, 
remarked on, 110. 

Saint Lewis Gonzaga, his apotheosis 
in the church of Saint Ignatius, at 
Rome, described, 110. 





‘Scotchwoman, letter from one, on 


the Episcopalian Clergy of Scot- 
land, noticed and censured, 52, 
53. 

Scriptures, the necessity of learning 
in those who undertake to interpret 
them, insisted on, 271, 27%. The 
subject of, further considered, 
274. 

Settlement, the recent decisions on 
the law of, noticed, 548. 
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Shannon Frigate, her engagement 
with the Chesapeake, noticed, 223. 

Sherlock, Bishop, his beautiful con- 
trast between our Saviour and Ma- 
homet. 

Silesia, remark on the appointment of 
Popish Bishops there by the King of 
Prussia, 199. 

Sinclair, Sir John, his Code of 
Agriculture about to be published, 
noticed, 381. His plan, described, 
382. 

Sinecures, their atility as a provision 
for eminent services, contended 
for, 557. 

Smith, Reverend J. his violent and 
riotous conduct in the charch of 
Tamiacht O*Crilly, described, 70 
to 78. 157 to 160. His sentence 
on hrs trial, 161. 

Song, a patriotic one, 207. 

Spain, the present state of, remarked 
on, 4:0 ‘The late insurrection in 
her colonies, considered, 421. The 
conduct of Englaud with reference 
to that affair, applauded, 422. 
The low state of agriculture in, 
accounted for, 558. Her Ameri- 
can possessions shewn to have an 
injurious effect on the mother 
country, ibid. The beneficial 
effects to her of an alliance with 
Great Britain, described, 559. 

Spencean Philosophers, noticed, 359. 
Their origin, 360. 

Spence, his plan, described, 359. 
Similarity between it and certain 
schemes in ancient and modern 
times, recognized, 560. His cha. 
racter and principles remarked on, 
ibid. . His prosecution and sen- 
tence, 362, 363. His death, 
564. 

Statesman, a modern one, described, 
192 

State Trials, the recent ones, re- 
marked on, 427. 

Steele, Sir Richard, just political re- 
mark of, 547. 

Stephen, Mr., Mr. Marryatt’s answer 
to his letters respecting the crown 
estates in the West Indies, 1. His 
defence of the Berbice Commis- 
sioners in his letters, observed on, 
14. Mr. Perceyal’s first notice of 
him, accounted for, 15. His con- 
duct in the affair of General Hislop 
and Mr. Smith, described, 16, 
His extensive influence in colonial 
affairs, ibid. His secession from 
Parliament, accounted for, 17, 
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Remarkable instance of his politi- 
cal influence, 18. The appoint- 
ment of his son, considered, ibid, 
19. His statements touching cer- 
tain alleged acts of cruelty at 
Grenada, refuted, 24. His de- 
fence of the Berbice Commissioners 
replied to, 5%. His publication of 
his speech at the last annual meet- 
ing of the African Institution, 
482. His violent attack on Mr. 
Marryatt, reprobated, ibid. His 
remarks on his son’s appointment, 
483, His unfounded assertions re- 
specting the West India Colonies, 
434. Kemarks on the tendency of 
the speech, 486. 

Stewart, Reverend Dr. his great 
exertions towards the erection of 
churches in Canada, noticed, 162. - 

St. George, Mrs, ber “* Maria, a 
Domestic Tale,” with its dedica- 
tion, considered, 566. 

St. John Lateran, brief account of 
the church of, at Rome, 107. 


Imposition practised there, expos- 
ed, ibid. 
Strathallan, a novel, reviewed, 126. 
Sussex, Duke of, remarks on his 
politics, 133, 


Some advice tv, 


136. 

TAMLAGHT O‘CRILLY, the trial 
of the Reverend John Smith and 
others, for a riot in the church 
there, with the evidence on the 
part of the prosecution, 70 to 78. 
Interesting letter on the subject, 
102. The evidence on the part of 
the traversers, 157. ‘The sentence, 
161. 

Temple, Sir William, just political 
observation of, 256. 

Temptation, the danger of exposing 
youth to, remarked on, 454. 

The Hero, or the Adventures. of a 
Night, a Romance, considered, 
464. The character of the Hero 
of the piece, described, 465. 

Tone, T. W. founds the Society of 
United Irishmen, 144. 

Troy, Dr. a discussion on his pas- 
toral letter between a Noble and a 
Right Reverend Lord, in the House 
of Peers, remarked on, 592. 

VALPY, Mr. the utility of a recent 
edition of Virgil by him, admitted, 
48. 

Vansittart, Right Honourable N. A 
Letter to him on the revenue and 
public morals, as connected with 
restoring the wine, beer, and spirit 








trade to its proper channels, &c. 
reviewed, 315. Excellent remarks 
by the author, 314. Other interest- 
ing extracts, 316 to 3298. Conclad- 
ing remarks on the merits of the 
performance, $28. 

Venice, interesting remarks on, 115. 
Remarkable peculiarity in the thea- 
tre there, ibid, 

Verona, the murder of three of the 
principal inhabitants of, by Buo- 
parte, described, 257. 

Veto, the futility of, in securing the 
Protestant state, insisted on, 55. 
The subject of, further considered, 
82. Shewn to be equally unpalata- 
ble to Protestants, andthe Koman- 
ists in general, 95. 

ULTRA WHIGS, their discordant 
notions of Reform, remarked on, 
S57. 

United Irishmen, their institution and 
character, 144. Their treasonable 
plans, described, 145. 

Unqualified Emaucipation, the real 
pretensions of the Catholics under 
that term, described, 182. 

WADDY, Reverend John, his evi- 
dence on the trial for a riot in Tam- 
laght O‘Crilly Church, 77. 
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War, the late one with France, justi- 
fied, 254. 367. Its great popula- 
rity, noticed, 253. 367. Its policy, 
considered, #54. 

Ward, Mr, extracts from an interest- 
ing MS. by him, 584. 

Webber, Mr. his juminous speech on 
Mr. Grattan’s motion on the Ca- 
tholic Question, considered, 505. 

West India Islands, the cligibility of 
promoting an emigration to, consi- 
dered, 56%. 

Westminster, late Dean of, bis de- 
fence of public schools, noticed, 
536. 450. 





Meeting, seditious cx- 
pression used at a recent one, 
349, 

Wilson, Reverend H. B. his Histery 
of Merchant Taylors’ School, re- 
viewed, 519. Note quoted, : 
Other extracts, 525 to 54). His 
sentiments and opinions, «ormad- 
verted on, 528 to 532. The con- 
tents of his second chapter, de- 
scribed, 533. Other advertise- 
ments, 535,538, 559. Remarkable 


pull by him, 540. 
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A DIRECT REPLY to the Roman 
Catholic Petition, 177. 

Address to the Protestant Interest in 
Scotland, 284, 586. 

of both Houses of Par- 
liament in Ireland, in 1692, to 
William and Mary, 407. 

A Letter to the Right Honourable 
N. Vansittart, on the Revenue and 
Pablic Morals, 513. 

A Patriotic Song, 207. 

A Poetical Epistle to Lord Byron, 
34. 

A Remedy for the late bad Harvest, 
47. 

Artificial Ears, 174. 

A Sinner saved and an Infant lost, 


BEAUTIES OF MASSINGER, 


240. 
Bingley on the various Productions 
of Nature, 442. 





Bishop of Derry, 615. 

Brief Considerations on the [mpor- 
tance of the Newfoundland ‘Tiade 
and Fishery, 374. 

CATHOLIC AFFAIRS, 87. 

Question, 50%, 

Board, 605 

Chitty’s Observations on the Game 
Laws, 997. 

Clarke’s Observations on the (mpor- 
tance of Gibraltar to Great Britain, 
557. 

Comparative Thoughts on the Merits 
of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, and the Bible 
Socl ty, 1 i. 
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imancipation, 603. 
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and Mr. Gandolphy, 495. 

Croker on the Slavery of the Chris- 
iians at Algiers, 48. 
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DASH, a Tale, 257. 

Debate in the House of Lords on the 
Catholic Question, with Observa- 
tions, 393. 

Declaration of the Reverend P, Gan- 
dolphy, 608. 

Dr. Dromgoole's Letter from Rome, 
596. 

EIGHTEEN MAXIMS of Neatness 
and Order, 567. 

Examination of the Report of the 
Berbice Commissioners, (concluded 
from p. 622, vol. 51,) 1. 

FORSYTH’S Remarks on the Anti 
quities of Italy, (concluded from 
p- 602, vol. 51,) 105. 

HALE’S§ Qonsiderations on the 
Causes and Prevalence of Female 
Prostitution, 541. 

}Tunt’s Panacea, 615. 

IMPROMPTU on the Irish Orange 
Toast, 491. 

Improper Expressions used by the 
Inhabitants of London, Xc. 563. 
Inscription to the Memory of the 
Marquis @F Angiesea’s Leg, 572. 

Irish Catholics, 410. 

JACK WHISKEY, 103. 

James's Inquiry into the Merits of the 
rincipal Naval Actions between 
ireat Britain and the Uniied 

States, 209. 

3.G.’s Letter on the Rict at Tam- 
laght O'Crilly Church, 102, 

LAW on the subject of Flogging, 
490, 

Law’s Defence of our Blessed Sa- 
viour, 244. 

Le Roy S’Avisera, 58. 

Literary Intelligence, &c, 78—-171— 
£7 9— 3 B0—49 1575, 

London and Dublin; an Heroic 
Epistle to Counsellor Phillips, 147. 

MADOR OF THE MOOK, a Vocm, 
by J. Hogg. 238. 

Maria, a Domestic Tale, 566. 

Mary, or Female Friendship, 225. 

Mr. Pitt and Protestant Ascendancy, 
511. 

Mr. Stephen and the Afiican Institu- 
tion, 482%. 

Marder of Dowling, 197. 

NEW CATHOLIC BIBLE, 592. 

Norfolk Election, 278. 

OBSERVATIONS on Mr, Hayes’ 
Letter from Rome, 93. 

—— —— on the Institu- 
tion of Orangemen. 14%. 

on the Domestic 
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Nomination of Romish Bishops, 
202. ’ 

Observations on the Introduction of 
Jesuits into Ireland, 582. 

On the Want of Protestant Churches 
in Canada, 161. 

On Public Education, 355. 450. 

On Parliameutary Reform, 250, 347. 

On Original Sie, 378. 

Orange Association, $85. 

PARLIAMENTA 
250. 347. 

Poetic Impressions, a Pocket Book, 
with Scraps and Memorandums, 
YSR. 

Political Retrospect, 415. 

P. P. P.’s Letter to the Editor of the 
Catholicon, 383. 

Present Distarbed State of Ireland, 
98. 

RANIVREZ, a Poem, 554. 

Religious Retrospeet, 575. 

Reviewers Reviewed, 49. 241. 

Roman Catholics, 191. 297. 

SELECT TRANSLATIONS from 
Chrysostom’s Homilies, 57. 147. 
371. 467. 568. 

Singvlar Story, 591. 

Strathallan, a Novel, 196. 

THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
in Canada, 162. 

The Protestant Advocate’s Observa- 
tions on P.P.P.’s Letter to the 
Editor of the Catholicon, 587. 

The’ Hero, or the Adventures of a 
Night, 464. 

The Monthly Gazette of Health, 
407. 

The Count de Puisaye, 489. 

The Knitting Teacher’s Assistant, 
567. 

The Bible Class Book, or Scripture 
Readings for every day in the year, 
50658, 

To Friendsand Correspondents, 414. 
615. 

Translation of the Pope's Bull 
against Bible Societies, 281. 

from G. Buchanan’s 
Franciscan, 611. 

Trial of the Reverend Jobn Smith, 


REFORM, 








70. 157. 
for Murder at Antrim Assizes, 
e889. 388. 


VIRGIW’S Bucolica,Georgica, Eneis, 
&e. 48. 

WILSON’'S History of Merchant 
‘Taylors’ School from its Foundation 
to the present Time, 519. 
































